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The Apostolate to Catholic 
- Seafarers 


in 1920, when the apostolate to Catholic seafarers 
«<< shape as a definitely-organized movement, 
ce were only 12 Catholic Seamen’s Institutes in 
‘world, four of which were in the United States. 
lay there are 24 Institutes for our seamen, but 
tton, New Orleans, New York and Philadelphia 
_ represent (with the single addition of an Insti- 
> for coloted men at Brooklyn) the total of 
tholic America’s service to seamen. America 

so far been practically untouched by’a miove- 
mat which is now “spreading along the sea-coasts 
the two heinispheres,” as the Holy Father had 
ired it Should when the movement was’ given 
blessing and approval of the Holy See in 1922. 
Vien the late Cardinal Mercier became a patton 
the ‘Apostleship of the Sea he could truthfully 
ber to our Catholic seafarers as being * ‘generally 
putterly abatidoned to themselves.” However, a 
bat impetus was given the movement when the 
ssage came from Rome that “the work of’ deep 
“itual charity, which undertakes the religious as- 
ance of seafarers, especially those of the mer- 
tile marine, cannot be without the blessing of the 


val and benediction.” 


- America is clearly this, that the sea-apostolate 
not been put before Catholics i in America. ‘This 
purpose 1 to remedy as far as may be in the fol- 
rin account of, the Apostleship, of the Sea move- 


the 90's ‘of the last century, the Jesuit J Fathers 

Dignam and Egger, assisted by a_ few 
s lay people, laid the foundations of organized 
k on behalf of Catholic seafarers, through sery- 
in, supplying literature to. Catholics i in the Royal 
5, and in ship-yisiting organized by Fr. Egger 


p of Prayer, was named. the 


Te and “Montreal in 1893, while 
of the St. Vincent de Paul So- 


v Cres s, were organized later. 
and Philadel- 


ear of Jesus Christ and his august word of ap-- 


“he reason for ‘the “non- intervention” of Cath- 


asgow. This work, because of its connection _ 


AS: 4 Tesult of the interest: | 


the latter controlled by Canon Hay and: ceasing to 
function: shortly after his death. ' ‘Phe supplying 
of literature to navy men and: the visitation of 
ships at Glasgow under the Apostleship of the Sea 
aegis went on continuously (with a break in the 
latter service of about 10 years) till. 1920, when 
the Apostleship of the Sea Boat was completely 
reorganized. 


Richard Anson, convert son of a British Admiral, 
was the prime mover in this réorganization. oo 
Council was formed, with the Archbishop of Glas- 
gow as President, to deal with the problem‘ 6f ‘es- 
tablishing a definitely-organized apostolate to Cath- 
olic seafarers.. The blessirig and — approval of the 
Holy Father was’ obtained in 1922, six Cardinals 
and twenty-five bishops from various nations have 
become patrons of the Society, which today has 
over 12,000 sailor-members, 5,000 ‘Associate and’ 500 
Active tiembers.’ The object of the Society is to 
promote the spiritual welfare of Catholic seafarers 
throughout the world, and it is actually. the’ only 
Society in the Church’ which is devoted exclusively 
to this purpose. The means adopted to réach this 
end are: (1) A membership system, which’ binds 
the sailors and’ those who help. thém jh a comiion 
union of prayer and service. THe sailor undertakes 
to fulfill his religious duties as welf as possible’ and 
to support and encourage’ all forms of Catholic 
sailor-service. ‘The Associate’ ahd Active tiembers 
undertake to pray and work’for the sailors, ‘ There 
are hundreds of priests and nuns who. offer up 
special prayers daily for the’ members. — (2) "A sys- 
tem of co-operation, through: ‘which the already es- 
tablished Institutes and ‘services facilitate Apostle- 
ship work by enrolling members, distributing propa- 
ganda material, etc. This system has effected the 
linking-up | of all Catholic ‘sailor-service ‘centers, 
which is essential in work of this kind: The isola- 
tion of the few existing unitsof service’ was the 
prime cause. of the deplorable condition, of ‘the 
movement prior to the advent of the A. S.°So- 
ciety —-(3)' 4 system em. of organized publicity: for the 
Catholic sailor-service movement? In rio’ country 
have Catholic citizens, as a body, réalizéd their 
obligations to the sailors. In the United” States 
(and in Great Britain) there are several large non- 
Catholié ‘orgariizations which control hundreds of 
Seamen’s: Instittites, with adequate personnel — of 
Chaplains, lay-readers, Institute-keepers, etc., i 
eset See some: see b inal; as ho 
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is not one Institute for our seamen. There is the 
same tragic story of neglect in Italy and Germany. 
Within the past few months only, and through A. S. 
agency, the first Institute has been opened in Cath- 
olic Spain, at Barcelona. France today contem- 
plates the opening of its second Institute for mer- 
chant seamen at Havre, though France has led the 
Catholic world as regards services to her fisher- 
men through the “Oeuvres de Mer” Society. Every- 
where there has been the same dangerous neglect, 
which can be met only by the organized publicity of 
the need which has been carried on by the A. S. 
Society internationally during the past seven years 
with marked success. The Catholic sailor-service 
movement has again been set going and is now well 
under way. 

Let us observe the effect of the application of 
these methods to the problem. In becoming mem- 
bers of the Apostleship the sailors become also or- 
ganizers of the movement. ‘The foundation of 
Catholic sailor-service at Calcutta, Curacao, Buenos 
Aires, Rio Grande and at many ports in Australasia 
has been due in the first instance to the sailors, who, 
going to the priests to have their membership cards 
signed, first directed attention to the need for this 
apostolate. Sailors, who disclose a marked apti- 
tude and keenness, are nominated “Sailor-promot- 
ers” and are given special powers to organize; 
there are Dutch, French, Spanish, Italian and 
British sailors working in this way at present in 
various parts of the world, supported in their self- 
sacrificing labors by the prayers of their Associate 
and Active colleagues. The sailors are proud to 
wear the badge of their society, and to help build 
up the services which have been lacking in the past; 
they are the spear-head of the sea-apostolate. 

No Catholic sailor-centre can function success- 
fully as an isolated unit, since its constantly chang- 
ing clientele must be kept in touch with and passed 
on from port to port. Practically all the existing 
centres afford facilities for the enrolling of sailors 
in the Apostleship and for signing their member- 
ship cards. There is now, moreover, constant com- 
munication between the centres, the Apostleship be- 
ing the link, not less binding because it is a purely 
spiritual one. 

More than one thousand propaganda articles and 
news-items in seven languages have been published 
since 1920 in furtherance of the Catholic seafarer’s 
cause by the Apostleship Headquarters. The re- 
sult of this, still insufficient, publicity has been a 
quickening of zeal in those engaged in active serv- 
ice and an awakening of interest generally in a 
little known cause. The Catholic press in all coun- 
tries has befriended the sailors’ cause very gen- 

-erously, 
(To be concluded.) 
ArtTHUR GANNON 
General Secretary, A. S. 


Do not offer wicked gifts, for such He will not 


(Bech. 35, 14-15) 
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_sidered as coming within the control of the State 


‘the moral depravity arising from sexual disorde 


_ sonal freedom, even though now and then 


e.—And look not upon an unjust sacrifice, for 
udge, and there is not with Him respect | 
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Sterilization by Law 


Ill. 
The State and Sterilization 

The State may be prompted to measures of ster- 
ilization by reason of a three-fold purpose: To re- 
pair or restore the health of a person, whence the 
name therapeutic sterilization; to punish offenders 
against law, whence the name punitive sterili- 
zation; or to improve the human race by weeding 
out the unfit, whence the name eugenic sterilization, 

Some medical authorities interested in therapeu- 
tic sterilization attribute to it far-reaching curative: 
powers.') Others, however, rightly insist on cau- 
tion in ascribing too much therapeutic value to 
sterilization. It is still too largely in the experi- 
mental stage to allow of definite conclusions as to its 
curative powers. In fact, there are many who hold 
that sterilization, involving a serious interference 
with vital functions, will ultimately entail bad con- 
sequences for the sterilized.*) 

But even if it were definitely established that 
sterilization would repair or restore the impaired 
health of an individual, therapeutic sterilization 
could not be the direct concern of the State. A 
extreme form of Socialism would indeed make of 
the State a physician, whose duty it would be t 
look after the health of those living within its con. 
fines. Few, however, in this day would grant tc 
the State such paternalistic powers reaching int 
the intimate and personal affairs of the individual 
Generally speaking, the state of health of individ: 
uals is not the concern of the State. Only where 
illness or disease have disastrous consequences upot 
the general welfare is the State in duty bound te 
exercise its powers of supervision and control! 
Contagious diseases are consequently rightly com 


But even in such instances it usually restricts the 
exercise of its powers to measures of quarantine 
leaving the healing art in the hands of private 


physicians. t 
It would require considerable proof to show 


in the feeble-minded, in idiots, imbeciles and sexu 
perverts is of such a nature that the general we 
fare is thereby menaced. If in individual i 
stances others are injured by degenerates, the Sta 
may in each instance be obliged to take preventiv 
or punitive measures. Such individual outrage 
are, however, still far from constituting any g 
eral danger arising for the common good, such 
is the case in contagious diseases. Were the S 
held responsible for every evil committed by i 
viduals, through which others are injured, tt 
would be no end of compulsory legislation. 


gravely abused, is a good of priceless value. 
allow the State to exercise dominion over it w 


yy become necessary for the State to resort to 
erapeutic sterilization in the interest of the health 
its charges. Exercising the functions of a 
yardian, the State may do what any other guar- 
jan would be permitted to do’) under similar cir- 
mstances. However, it should be well under- 
od that such peculiar responsibilities arise from 
abnormal function as guardian and not from 
normal function as a State. 
‘Punitive sterilization has as its purpose the pun- 
mment especially of those who have made them- 
ves guilty of sexual crimes. In ages past the 
ael practice of castration was resorted to by the 
sate to punish criminals. Punitive castration was 
force down to the days of Pope Alexander VI 
492-1503).*) 
ITheoretically the State has the right to mutilate 
> body in defense of the social order, just as it 
s the right to take human life.®) Speaking of 
> infliction of vasectomy as a punishment for 
me, Slater says directly, “There does not seem 
be any grave moral objection to such use of 
sectomy or fallectomy if the State so decreed.”*) 
tummer is of the same opinion, declaring with 
ference to legislation in the United States, “It 
mnot be proven conclusively that the American 
mates have overstepped their powers by punishing 
groes with compulsory sterilization for the crime 
rape committed against a white girl.’”’’) 
[But whatever may be said for the abstract right 
the State, it would be difficult to find today any 
thority of eminence in the field of political ethics 
10 would concede to the State the exercise of 
us right. Sterilization, painless as it is in most 
stances under modern methods of surgery, has 
' longer the nature of a punishment; in fact, 
iminals have asked to be sterilized; it allows them 
re indulgence of their lust without suffering the 
rious inconveniences and consequences of im- 
segnation, wherefore Vermeersch concludes “that 
sectomy causes them more pleasure than pain.’”) 
or this reason sterilization will not be a deterrent 
n crime; the loss of fecundity, though consid- 
sed a heavy loss by people who know how to value 
se gifts of nature, will be lightly weighed by those 
10 by vice or crime have degraded themselves 
neath the animal. From the State’s point of 
ew, the punishment must, however, be considered 
being out of all due proportion with the crime 
ne which satisfaction is to be made; in its nature 
is excessive and hence unreasonable. For this 


‘ * 


ason wherever punitive legislation of this kind 


forced at all.") Authorities on this question are 
reed that punitive sterilization is a failure. “It 
‘wrong because as a punishment it is neither effec- 
ve nor necessary nor reformatory nor exemplary 
pr _Teparative—it lacks every quality of a justi- 


S. Thomas, Summa theologica, ee 65, a. 1. 
) Mayer, op. cit. p. 124. 
Thomas, op. che 2-2, 65, 1, 
ter, op. cit. p 
Priimmer, Theol. prak. Qvartolecrit 76 sae 673. 
‘sch, Theol. mor. I, n. 636. 
cit. p. 138. : Rae 


i 


as enacted it was but reluctantly enforced, if | 
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os -2) ar enesrocts op. cit. II, m 


‘tt marks a retrogression in civilization.) 


of imprisonment and segregation. 
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fiable punishment.’”’) It is inhuman and barbaric; 
The 
words of Fallon are to the point: “Whatever may 
happen, man must be treated in every instance as 
a brother or sister and not as a slave, and certainly 
not as a brute animal.’”’) 

Finally, punitive sterilization has no place in the 
treatment of the morally irresponsible. Mental 
defectives are not and cannot be criminals. The 
general principle expressed by Vermeersch must 
be applied to them: “Never can the public atithor- 
ity be allowed, either in peace or in war, directly 
to kill the innocent or to inflict punishment on the 
innocent.””") 

Eugenic sterilization aims to protect society 
against the propagation of the unfit, more specific- 
ally of mental defectives, such as the feeble- 
minded, morons, idiots and imbeciles, It is con- 
ceived as a measure of social self-defense. Pro- 
ponents of eugenic sterilization assert that the mod- 
ern State is compelled to protect itself against the 
growing number of those who form a real menace 
to society, increase the financial burdens of a 
nation, and in general add to the abnormal func- 
tions of the State. A people must be interested, 
it is argued further, in raising its physical well- 


' being to the highest possible point, and in conse- 


quence no means to achieve this end may be denied 
to the State. The only simple, practical and effec- 
tive means thereto, it is concluded, is sterilization. 

The right of the State to resort to sterilization 
is defended on the general ground that the State 
has the duty to protect the common good and that 
in case of necessity it. may employ every legitimate 
means to attain this end. It may therefore muti- 
late and kill; these are acts which are denied to 
private individuals but have never been denied to 
rightly constituted public authority.") So also may 
the State then employ sterilization if real necessity 
demands it, since sterilization is not inherently 
wrong, being allowed, as has been shown in a pre- 
vious article, under certain circumstances. It in- 


volves indeed a restriction of personal freedom: 


inasmuch as. the State takes from the individual 
his powers of generation; but the same is true also 
Mental defec- 
tives, having an abnormal nature, have lost the right 
to perpetuate themselves; it is not according to 
the ideal designs of nature and hence also of God 
to perpetuate the abnormal; therefore the State, 
in denying them the right to propagate, whether 
by segregation or sterilization, does nothing un- 
natural. Moreover, the Church in her legislation 
does not consider those who have lost the use of 
reason capable of assuming matrimonial obliga- 
tions and hence denies to them the right to propa- 
gate themselves. No rights are violated, since the 


basis of personal rights — namely, reason — is no — 


longer present: 


30) O’Malley, op. cit. 


n) Schmitt, peilscheyth ath. Theol, gosp 316, ae 


rk, 1908, 


ae Fallon-Messenger,. Eugenics, p. 41, N 
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- Thomas, cS Gentiles —Vermeersch ut on. 6: 3 
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Only the aces of social self- | 
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defense .can .compel:.the State to sterilize. *), ‘This 
beirig the case, necessity will also define against the 
State the limits within which it may act; it: may 
do no more. than the condition of necessity : war- 
rants::: Thus the:rights of persons: will ever: ‘be 
safeguarded against an undue encroachment by. the 
State.» | 


‘Nevertheless, sivhatever" may be said in aekecise 
of the right of the State’ to resort to sterilization 
in a. case of real necessity, the fact remains that 
sterilization does’ more''than restrict the personal 
freedom of-an’ individual. It reaches into ‘his life 
and touches there‘a very vital function. It asserts 
dominion over the members of his body. However, 
“the State’s. authority over us is not dominative ; 
it is only a power for our good and utility. The 
civil authority has no more right to invade the 
rights of its meanest citizens than it has to lie: or 
blaspheme.””"*) On similar grounds Noldin, Lehm- 
kuhl, Vermeersch, O’Gorman and others deny to 
the State the right to sterilize mental defectives. 

Indeed, once this right is conceded to the 
State, the rights of man are in danger of further 
encroachment. If ‘the State may sterilize mental 
defectives, why not then also epileptics, consump- 
tives, criminals—in general, those who will trans- 
mit undesirable traits to their offspring? Just 
where is the line to be drawn? “Tf the proceeding 
is not profoundly : safeguarded, terrible wrongs to 
individuals may ensue. It is reported that in Cali- 
fornia alone 635 insane people have been steril- 
ized. “But who can ever be certain that sanity may 
not be restored? Remarkable cures do take place 
and persons recover their wits long after cases 
seemed hopeless. Obviously every possible protec- 
tion must be thrown about this procedure lest it 
become’ not an advance but a weapon of mischief, 
cruelty and perhaps even revenge.””) The dan- 
ger of abuse of power for political or racial reasons 
is ever present once such far-reaching powers have 
been granted to the State. 

Moreover, since sterilization involves a grave 
mutilation of the body, at any rate from the moral 
viewpoint, it is to be questioned whether the State 
may resort to such drastic means where other 
Segregation has effectively 
taken care of the problem of preventing the unfit 


_ to propagate their kind. Even if sterilization were 


sverywhere made compulsory the State could not 
e up segregation. To turn degenerates loose 
on society ‘after their sterilization creates new 
cial problems. 
r attacks; feeble-minded women will become 
ae tims of the lust of men. Social diseases will 
because the sexual life is given free play, 
one of the a saan intended by 

‘menace of immorality is seen also 
eet py oer of the State to 


‘Women will not be safe from- 


: thus 


atheistic:and materialistic. conceptions, which: viey 
manas nothing more than an animal, albett.an.ant 
mal cultured and civilized. ‘The. methods of the stoeh 
farm are applied ‘to; the human race. Whilst) atas 
true that most defenders of legal. sterilization. .ar, 
actuated by the purest of motives, yet underlyin 
the: :whole movement: is.:a current of: irreligio 1s 
materialism.  .The 3 should not bem minij- 
mized.” ) a) 

In how far the movement in favor of mee: ster- 
ilization is tied up with Neo- Malthusianism is: dif- 
ficult to: tell. It seems to :be certain, however, ithat 
once. the State justifies sterilization to .prevent : 
generation of the unfit, individuals: willvalso justify 
sie action in their marital relations; the idea that t 
what the State allows by law is in consequence 
good is much too prevalent. This- legalistic «con- 
ception of morality has already done untold hart i 
it has weakened the supports of. moral law ; it 
given ‘sanction to policies of expediency in pre 
ence to the fundamental’ panes = coh 
wrong. 


‘Even the wetentiens of the ‘right of ‘the Stata te 
sterilize see the necessity of warning against th 
possible moral-dangers attending legal sterilizat 
It is for this reason that they would carefully cir 
cumscribe the powers of the State in this matter 
“Tt must be: demanded of legal:measures of steril 
ization that they are practically enforceable; the 
they are just, inasmuch as they must apply only 
those who are harmful to society, granting 
right of appeal ‘to all who think their rights 4r 
vaded; that they are adequate to their purpose. 
that is, adapted to save society from some threa 
ening danger.’’”) | 

Whether or not society is so seriously threat 
ened by the socially unfit that sterilization by law 
has become an unavoidable necessity can be deters 
mined only on the basis of fact. _ Mere theorizing 
will not settle the question. spite . 
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Once it has come to pass s that epslyitiag & in 
economic realm has been treated as capital, wh iat 
ever can, and merely because it may be acquired 
money, directly everything: ¢ that maybe purc 
for money will be made to serve as capital ; 
that which should always remain far outside 
dominion of economics. For, is it not true tha 
fever of capitalistic enterprise now-a-days co 
ers even honors and public offices as capital? 
the. trend of capitalism has become he 
sion of the day and the malady of our 1 
cS ek ch will termir 
passion-h 
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The Sapiro Marketing Plan 
Why It Has Failed and Lessons from It 

, eee ‘ij 

the proper and attainable goal of co-operative 
‘keting is to secure for farmers the largest 
sible part of what consumers pay for: farm 
lucts. To attain-this goal, routes from farm- 
{to consumers must be straightened; and the 
iber and-amount of intervening tolls reduced. 
sS§ Tequires more than mass selling. . It re- 
‘es co-operative facilities for handling and dis- 
uting farm products, both locally and in the 
minal markets. 


eecause of the nature of the agricultural indus- 
as explained in the preceding: article, farm- 
cannot fix.arbitrary prices. They: cannot 
y. the methods of the trusts. And if they 
ld, that would not be the Christian remedy 
ithe condition of agriculture. It would be a 
-y day for the world if equality for agricul- 
> were brought about by matching exploita- 
1 with exploitation. 
roll-reducing co-operation does not make life 
‘der for the mass of mankind. It does not 
>e consumers to pay more for their food and 
thing. Instead, by increasing efficiency and 
ing profits, it gives farmers more of what 
‘«sumers do pay. So far as this kind of co- 
ration has been applied intelligently and earn- 
ly, it has never failed to benefit farmers. Let 
look at some examples. 
“hirty years ago, margins between prices of 
iin in the terminal markets and prices at coun- 
stations, above freight and other handling 
ts, were not infrequently as wide as 10 to:15 
its a bushel. In self-defense, farmers organ- 
4d companies and associations and established 
‘ir own local elevators. There are now about 
NO of these in the United States. In a genuinely 
‘operative elevator association, the growers get 
their grain brings, minus only the cost of 
diing and marketing it. Wherever farmers’ 
‘vators exist, therefore, they have set a pace 


it has forced private dealers to operate on rea-: 


nable margins,» .:- «=; 

‘n regions where farmers’ elevators have not 
-n organized, because of the small quantity of 
ain produced or for other reasons, the out- 
veous margins of former years still persist. 
‘few months ago a farmer at Douglas, Wyo- 
r consigned a bulkhead car of rye and wheat 
ithe National Grain Commission Company, the 
rmers Union selling agency in Omaha. He 


d 14 cents a bushel more for the wheat, than 
was offered by local buyers. This is an indi- 
what farmers are saving through their co- 
tive elevators. ; Py meat 
minal selling’ agencies are making addi- 
avings in handling grain. One of the 
se; the Farmers’ Co-operative Com- 
any of Hutchinson and Wichita, 
1 total saving of $41,285 on 4,794 


i . 


ived, net, 10 cents a bushel more for the rye, 


| Creamery at, Superior, Nebraska, a patrona 
_ dividend of 3.25 cents a pound. The total of th 


cars of :grain handled: in -1926,-.A: part..of this 
was carried to surplus; and $21,316 was :distrib- 
uted as ‘patronage dividends: tq.the 50,.member- 
elevator associations. ‘The Farmers: Union sell+ 
ing agency in Omaha, besides making savings in 
commissions on grain, has done .a considerable 
business in directing shipments of corn :from:oné 
locality to another, without going ‘through ‘the 
terminal market. A saving as great as 6 cents 
a bushel. has been made in this way, which is 
divided between sellers and buyers. ae 


Twenty or 25 years ago, local hog buyers in 
the corn belt commonly took margins of $1.00 
to $1.50 a hundredweight for their profit, above 
freight and other marketing costs. A’ bulletin 
from the Wisconsin Agricultural College shows 
that as recently as 1923 private buyers in that 
state where there were no co-operative shipping 
associations were taking profits as great as $2.00 
a hundredweight. Co-operative’ shipping’ asso- 
ciations reduce this margin to nothing, by re- 
turning to shippers the full proceeds, minus only 
the marketing costs. In many places, private 
buyers have retired from the field entirely. | 

The Farmers Union of Nebraska established a 
co-operative live stock commission agency on the 
Omaha market in April, 1917. In August of the 
same year, a similar agency was opened in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and one in Sioux, City, Lowa, 
the next,year. These agencies charge the regu- 
lar rates for handling live stock, and at the end 
of each year return the savings to member-ship- 
pers. he Omaha house has returned as high as 
72% of the commissions collected. Since they 
were founded, the three houses named here have 
returned to patrons a total of $1,730,003.56. There 
are now 26 co-operative live stock commission 
agencies in the United States. 

Outside of the special dairy sections where the 
large production of butterfat per.square mile 
makes local co-operative creameries possible, 
farmers were for years exploited by the great 
centralized creamery corporations—and still are 
in wide areas. In 1916, the Farmers Union 


‘opened a regional co-operative creamery in Fre- 


mont, Nebraska. There are now five of these 
regional co-operative creameries in Nebraska, 
four organized by the Farmers Union and one 
by the Farmers Equity Union. Each draws from 
a territory with a radius of a hundred miles or 
more. gee . 
_An investigation made by a committee of the 
Missouri Farmers’ Association into the effect of 
these regional co-operative creameries shows that 
in Nebraska the price of butterfat rules 4 to 5 
cents a pound higher than in Missouri, which as 
yet is without co-operative creameries. Besides 
the higher ruling price in Nebraska, the Farm- 
ers Union creamery at Fremont made a patron- 
age dividend on its 1926 business of 2.4 cents _ 
per pound of butterfat, and the Farmers Union § 


Ae os 
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patronage dividends distributed by these two 
creameries for the year 1926 was over $80,000. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine in his annual 
report for 1926 pointed out that Ohio wool grow- 
ers, by grading their wool and selling it direct 
to mills, instead of turning it over to private 
buyers and speculators, netted a saving of 9 cents 
a pound. Verily, toll-reducing co-operative mar- 
keting is effective. 

Farmers can make still greater savings by do- 
ing a larger part of their marketing co-oper- 
atively, and by extending co-operation farther 
along toward consumers. To open co-operative 
routes clear through from farmers to consumers, 
however, will require that consumers organize 
for co-operative buying. Then it would be pos- 
sible successfully to operate co-operative mills, 
slaughtering establishments, and bakeries. Co- 
operative bakeries in England furnish bread to 
their members at the equivalent of 4% to 5 cents 
a pound, while consumers in American cities 
right in the wheat belt pay twice that much. 

Mark these terrific tolls between farmers and 
consumers: When you buy corn flakes for break- 
fast you pay at the rate of $10 a bushel for corn. 
‘From 13-cent hogs comes 50-cent bacon, and 
from 9-cent cattle, 35-cent steaks. On June 1, 
1927, the price of hogs was 34% lower than on 
the corresponding date the year before, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, but the 
greatest decline in any kind of pork was only 
21%. Margins already excessive became wider 
with the falling price of hogs. 

(To be concluded. ) 

L. S. Herron, 
Editor of The Nebraska Union Farmer, 


Official organ of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-Operative State Union of Nebraska 


Monks Teaching African Natives 
Progressive Agriculture 


The role a monastery may play in our days in 
lifting up a backward people, the editor of “Long- 
mans’ Textbooks for South African Schools,” Dr. 
C. T. Loram, late Chief Inspector of Native Edu- 
cation, Natal, reveals in his preface to the “Text- 
book on Agriculture,” compiled by the Rey. Ber- 
nard Huss, a contributor to our journal.’) 

“Father Bernard, the author of this book,” says 
Dr. Loram, “is the well-known principal of the 
Mariannhill Native Training College. The book 
is the result of his own experiences as a ‘mission- 
ary farmer in the Cape and Transkeian Territories 
and as a teacher of the subject in Training College 
and Vacation Courses to thousands of pupils, to- 

_ gether with a combined experience of such experts 
_as Brothers Isidore (Nursery), Callistus (Poul- 
try), Macarius (Cattle), and Anaclet and Onesi- 


_- mus (Pigs). The drawings (of which the book 
_ contains quite a number) have been made by Broth- 


er Otto of Mariannhill.” 


a Loc, cit. B, vi (This book, a copy of which has been 
on . pelle fat a As published by Longmans, 


The nature of the knowledge Fr. Huss is im 
parting to the native tillers of the soil of Nata 
and other parts of the South African Union, th 
latest installment of his series of articles on “Psy 
chology for Everyday Life,” written for [zindab 
Zabantu, a weekly paper for natives, demonstrate; 
He deals with the waste of Green Plants throug! 
neglect, and that caused by Weeds; the Deprecia 
tion of Farming Implements, Soil Erosion an 
Methods of Saving. Especially soil erosion, “th 
worst and most serious type of waste going 0 
among the South African Natives,” needs our af 
tention also. With us too “thousands and thov 
sands of tons of cream of the soil are annuall 
washed away, never to return, and large areas ¢ 
soil have become unfit for further cultivation.” 


In order to illustrate the importance of protect 
ing the soil from erosion, and husbanding what | 
calls “the cream of the soil,’ Fr. Bernard Hus 
refers to a passage contained in a letter addresse 
to him by the Dr. Loram mentioned above. Wrij 
ing from Florence, in Italy, on June 1, 1926, th 
South African educator declares: 

“After having seen the South of France, especially i 
the region of the Alps and these parts of Italy, I unde 
stand better what you mean when you speak of the precios 
gift of the soil. I wish our South African natives, w 
are so prodigal of God’s chief gift, could see how careful 
the soil is preserved. Not only is every bit used whi 
can be used, but hill-sides are terraced so that none of th 
precious food-bearing soil may be washed away. ‘Ho 
lovingly the peasants handle it and how fondly they tak 
care of it. Of course our native reserves can carry a 
our native population, but it will only be when our peop 
have learnt to make proper use of the soil.’ ?) 


Some fifteen years ago soil erosion was muc 
talked of in our country. A congress was held : 
Kansas City, Mo., for the sole purpose of deali 
with this important matter. If our memory doe 
not deceive us, President Taft addressed the mee 
ing, which was attended by many men of note fro! 
all walks of life and parts of the country. TF 
war, it would seem, has entirely obliterated fror 
the minds of our people every thought of the prol 
lem of “conservation,” so widely discussed durir 
the first decade of the present century. 


Warder’s Review | 


“To the Detriment of Spiritual Progress” — 


Both stage and state of our culture are pointed 
characterized by the information epitomized th 
in the “Chicago Tribune News Summary and E 
torical Scrapbook” : - 

“Fight returns by radio killed ten in five States. Den 
sey’s namesake among them.” a as 

Considering the attitude of so many Amer 
Catholics toward such affairs as the one stage 
Dempsey and Tunney in Soldiers’ Field, Chi 
one is glad to note the Osservatore Romano 
plores the Dempsey-Tunney fight, which the 
can’s semi-official organ considers an “exaltatic 
brute force to the detriment of spiritual. prog 
of humanity.” — Bh Ay Ate 78 i, | 
*) Isindaba Zabantu, Aug. 26, 1927, p. 


ia eis 


- 
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Why Many Catholics Shun Politics 

‘he recent disclosures regarding the close alliance 
veen the Klan and politicians in Indiana, recall 
testimony brought out by Senator Reed at a 
ring held in St. Louis on October 28 of last year. 
iton Elrod, a farmer and former editor of the 
n Fiery Cross, during an interrogation by that 
ator told of the Indianapolis Klan having in- 
id an Irish Catholic to speak at one of their 
stings. 

according to the report of the hearing, published 
he St. Louis Globe-Democrat on Friday, Octo- 
29, the questioning by Senator Reed brought 
| the following facts: 

ZIrod drew a laugh when he related with much feeling 
’ On one occasion the klan became so tolerant in 
anapolis that it invited his good friend, ‘an Irish 
nolic,’ to address one of its secret meetings. His sub- 


was ‘Intolerance’.” 

“Was the meeting secret?” 

“We told him it was, but in reality there was nothing 
t about it until after he left’.” 


“What became of this good Irish Catholic?’ persisted 


Oh, he was made purchasing agent for the City of 
danapolis,’ said Elrod.” 

‘How soon after the so-called secret meeting?’ 
‘About fifteen minutes’.” 

‘Um-huh.’ sighed the Missourian.” 

Politics does indeed make strange bed-fellows! 
reover, Elrod’s testimony explains why so many 


tholics shun politics. 


” 


Merely Mouthpieces of Those in Power 

here was a deal of wisdom in Professor Hein- 
Wuttke’s counsel to his contemporaries of 
y and sixty years ago, to develop a skeptical 
tude toward press dispatches.’) 

he distinguished Leipzig historian had recog- 
d that newspaper readers had an almost blind 
th in telegraphed news, never realizing that 
sse behind the information wired might be 
pted to abuse the confidence an unsuspecting 
lic placed in them, or that ignorance, a lack 
conscientious regard for duty, yea even undue 


or, the information sent to an appalling extent. 
ttke also knew, what even many newspaper 
uders of today do not seem to realize, that 
sncies, which make a business of gathering and 
seminating news, may fall under the influence 
th of governments and others who have an in- 
st in circulating information prepared ad 
m Detphini, ‘The trusting, and somewhat ig- 
rant Dauphin being that strange something, 
led the public. 

"Although it has been well known in Europe that 
vernments expected the news agencies, which 
re semi-official and often subsidized, to act as 
ir mouthpieces, when required to do so, this 
t has not hitherto been heralded to the world 
those in authority. However, during a meeting 
the “Allied News Agencies,” a consolidation of 


uttke, H. Die deutsche Zeitschrift u. d. Ent- 


ste in ascertaining facts might color, or dis- » 


ng d. dffentl. Meinung, 2. Ed. Leipzig, 1875, | 


the leading news-gathering agencies of Europe, re- 
cently held at Warsaw, the Polish Foreign Min- 
ister, M. Zaleski, unblushingly defined their role, 
without protest, as follows: 

“The news agencies which you direct are charged 
with the task of communicating to the public the in- 
tentions of your governments. You are, therefore, to 
a certain extent, organs which supplement the Min- 
istries of Foreign Affairs, which, without your efh- 
cacious aid, would be mute instruments devoid of 
resonance and echo.” 


Well may the N. Y. Nation query: “What is a 
news agency’s job? Is it to report news impartially 
or to help the government of its country (which 
in many instances means the party in power. Ed. 
S. J.) to carry out its policies?’ So much is cer- 
tain, public opinion becomes a mere myth when a 
people can be misinformed and misled by a coterie 
of politicians who have it in their power to adulter- 
ate or poison the very fountain sources of in- 
formation. 


The Lost Joy of Creating 

The machine, the factory system, and certain ele- 
ments of capitalistic production, before all the ten- 
dency to produce a great mass of goods and to sub- 
ject, on the other hand, all things to constant 
change, must be held responsible, at least in part, 
for the chronic discontent of the laboring masses 
in the present age. Some believe the cure of this © 
evil could be accomplished by granting the workers 
a more equitable share of the profits accruing to an 
industry. The proponents of this remedy for the 
social unrest evidently overlook the fact that money, 
and what it may buy, cannot compensate for the 
losses sustained by the worker forced to tend a 
power-driven piece of machinery which has robbed 
him of his prerogative to be a creator of things. To 
apply and develop those faculties which make of 
man an artificer. 

This, a man who is not a student of the social 
question, but a dealer in antiques, Thomas A. 
Rohan, realizes. A lover of period furniture, he de- 


fends it against the suspicion that it is so precious 


merely because it is rare. “A thousand years hence,” 
he writes in his latest volume, ‘Old Beautiful, “no 


‘one will give ridiculous prices for one of our mod- 


ern fumed oak sideboards. No, the vogue for old 
furniture began with the discovery that it was beau- 
tiful.” 

But why cannot we, with all our scientific knowl- 
edge and new inventions, produce something which 
is “just as good” and quite cheap? This is Mr. 
Rohan’s answer to this query, as well as to our 
preamble: “Because no machinery can compare with 
the hands God gave us; because there is no joy in 
being a factory worker, whereas there was great joy 
in being a craftsman; because the spirit of the 
maker enters into the thing made. The pride of 
making a beautiful thing was more reward than 
wages, ‘The blessing of Heaven lies on the work 
of the old craftsmen. The curse of materialism 
lies upon the new.”') 


1) Rohan, T. Old Beautiful. London, 1926, p. 213. 


ae 
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“ Contemporary Opinion 


The characteristic principle of bourgeois thought 
and..culture is individualism; which is fundamental 
alike in-its economy as in its art. ‘Trotsky writes: 
“ , . . Bourgeois’ society during the period of its 
rise had a great aim for itself. Personal. emanci- 
pation was its name... ; In reality all.modern litera- 
ture has been nothing but an enlargement of this 
theme.” - Modern literature has torn the individual 
apart from society and through the cults. of - the 
“New Psychology,” “The Unconscious,” “The Sub- 
conscious,” “Sex Complexes,” etc., has explored 
human individualism to the dregs and has finished 
in the slough of pessimism, scepticism, and spiritu- 
alistic bankruptcy: MaNvuEL Lopez 

“3 in The Labour Monthly’) ’ 


We do not believe that more paternalism will 
solve the farmers’ problems. Less of it in the way 
of reduced ‘tariffs: might: help: him somewhat. But 
the real-solution will.have to be found and.applied 

by the farmers themselves, and it undoubtedly. lies 
in some form. of co-operation. If. the: matter is 
left to.Congress, it will probably solve the. farm 
relief problem. by. pretending to do something. for 
the farmer without hurting. the powerful interests 
for which it. has already done so much.. Should 
government interference prove necessary, after all 
other means have failed, it can be obtained . only 
by; sending home the politicians who serve the. in- 
terests of Capitalism and electing to Congress gen- 
uine, representatives of the farmers and industrial 
workers—men who will strive to promote the wel- 
fare of the people, at large instead of the interests 
% of a_small class of wealthy exploiters... 
: The Mt. Angel Magazine. 


‘ __ So reckless has been the depletion of the world’s 
' forests’ during the last century that the highest ex- 
perts predict a serious famine in twenty or thirty 
years. The United States, which orice- possessed 
virgin forests covering 800,000,000 acres, has’ now 
only 130,000,000 ‘acres, and serious inroads have 
been madé into Canadiati forests. Only ‘half’ the 
__ Dominion’s acreage carries commercially iisable 

_ tithber. “A'ustralia, New Zealand, South ‘Africa 
_ the whole of Europe produces much less than it 
” The'gravity of the position is obvious. The’ de- 
id for timber is more likély to increase than to 

ise in the future. The needs of the new arti- 
silk industry, which constimes Seven tons’ of 
for every ton of silk produced, and the ever- 

call for woo 

f ads “hi 


_ and South America are importing’ heavily, while — 
_ cases as low as $700 per year. No single. 


In this era of ‘alleged. economi¢ prosperity ther 
is a startling amount of unemployment. Efficienc 
management is getting in its work. Large corpor 
tions are discovering that they:can get' along wif 
many fewer’men. Banks are being consolidates 
and a quarter or half of the number of clerks fo: 
merly employed is being dispensed with. Oil pre 
duction is exceeding the demand, the big oil con 
panies are reducing their force: The automobi 
industry is in a slump; at least it is not booming < 
it has boomed..-Even Ford’is reducing his worl 
ing force by the thousands, and is employing tk 
workers retained on two-thirds or half time. Th 
is the report from the principal works in Detroi 
and latterly from the assembling plants in the eas 
Such is managerial wisdom. . . . Unemployment” 
our greatest social scourge. Permitted to becom 
chronic, as it is now and has been. throughout ov 
era of alleged prosperity, it isa canker which mu; 
eat finally into the vitals of industry as of éver 
other organ of the social body.. The plain trut 
is that industry is not efficiently organized. I 
only conscious aims are the profits.of the individu 
corporation. Unity © 


Corporation profits were a bumper crop the pa: 
twelve months. The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
estimates them at twelve million dollars. Factor 
profits are put at six billion and those of the rai 
roads at about two billion. About nine and one-ha’ 
billion was actually paid out to share and ho 
holders, ‘a ‘sum ‘equal to the total wage-fund of th 
nation.. Reports on wages show that common labc 
runs all the: way from forty-five cents an hour | 
the north and west down to thirty cents in the sout! 
with Negro and Mexican labor going as low as se\ 
enteen cents. The average for common labor, ow’ 
side the unionized building trades, is forty-or 
cents per hour, with the dollar worth only twe 
thirds its pre-war value in purchasing power. — 
ten-hour day and work every day without a 
would give an annual income of $1,280 as an a 
age, an amount far below the minimum estima 
necessary for healthful living for a family by 
the employers’ expert conference board. But we 
is not steady and the nine-hour day.is now the avei 
age in this country, so the average income for 
mon labor sinks to not more than $1,000, 
means. that thousands earn much Jess—in 


corporation enjoyed more prosperity last yea 


\Chilean Woman's Heconime emne= 
jations for Division of Labor 


t is not without significance that a woman of 
unish Catholic ancestry should have written the 
cle, “A New Organization of Labor,” demand- 
“Division ef Labor by Sexes,” published in an 
glish translation in the Bulletin of the Pan 
verican Union.') 


‘That’ ‘true conservatism, which the Spanish- 
eaking people still profess, has fortunately pro- 
ted Spanish womanhood against the vagaries of 
minism founded on the unsound theories of anti- 
‘ristian philosophers and reformers who preached 
ctrines of naturalism, equality and emancipation. 


“Jabriela Mistral, a Chilean educator. and poet, 
chnical Advisor in Latin American Affairs, In- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation of 
: League of Nations, is the author of the article 
cerred. to. While she does not pretend to be 
tagonistic to feminism, she declares emphatically 
at woman has rushed into occupations for which 
2 is not adapted.. She accuses woman of having 
-.foot into new territory before she had coolly 
id deliberately appraised that which she intended 
abandon. Sefiora Mistral declares: “Woman 
self is the chief culprit, She wanted to be ad- 
fted, no matter to what; she was eager to enter 
aerever man entered ; the unknown was to her a 
lace in a fairy tale.” She realizes, furthermore, 
t woman’s entrance into the masculine trades 
d occupations has been rapid, progressing “at the 
Z2Y speed with which one falls over a precipice.” 
seems, 
ses not sufficiently ,realize, or at least emphasize 
be tremendous force the revolutionary | 
ight to bear on.the women of Europe and 
i, a during the 19th century, while she does 
ois ic influences which forced women 
the “quagt of professions of no spiritual 
cance hatever, of unadulterated and hideous 
However, the feminists, fighting for the 
‘of all laws which in any manner help to 
he inequality of the sexes, and whose pro- 
Sefiora Mistral castigates unmercifully, 
carry to a logical conclusion the demands 


1er BA SERA E aN of so- -called emancipators of 
P| 


on n her part, is not ae as logical ; as are 


‘feminist right,” 


on the other hand, the Chilean writer. 


ideas 


~ Labor. 
people beyond their strength or ene, the ror 


_ ployer who does so clearly offends: 
_ justice and ch ‘ 


ninists ;;her demands for a divi- | to make money by,’ 


s are not pastes as we would 


cator, it is to be feared that it will be impossible 
to extricate woman from “the quagmire of pro- 
fessions of no special spiritual significance what- 
ever,’ as long as the demands of a “program of 
which appears necessary to Séfiora 
Mistral, remains without a solid foundation. - While 
one’ may agree with the three articles which, ac- 
cording to the author of the demand for a new 
organization of labor, would ‘constitute ‘the very 
heart of the program referred to, the fact remains 
that it simply rests, as far as Sefiora Mistral is 
concerned, on her personal conviction. 

“We demand that human labor be so organized,” 
this educator and poet declares, “that all work will 
fall into three ‘groups: Group A, professions or 
trades reserved exclusively for men either because 
of the greater physical strength or superior cre- 
ative ability required; Group B, professions or 
trades reserved exclusively for women because of 
the physical ease ‘(!) with which they can be carried 
out or their direct relation to the child (the italics 
are the author’s); and Group C, professions or 
trades open indifferently to both men or women? 


These, or similar contentions, if founded on the 
natural law, could be made the basis of a program 
which rightminded men and women would have 
every reason to promulgate and defend. Nature 
and Nature’s God certainly intended there should 
be a division of labor in accordance with the sex 
of workers. It was not ordained that women 


should suffer under the barbarous — conditions to 


‘which the writer refers as existing in the dye.in- 
dustry in Belgium, where, working in a dense 
steam, half nude because ‘of the heated tempera- 
ture of the working room, and mingling with as 


_men, they become inevitably brutalized... - .:e2,m 


There is, therefore, no warrant for the sarcastic 
implication that such work. is “sacred,” the will 


of God. Conditions of labor such as, those re-_ 


ferred to clearly denote the triumph of paganis 
in the modern world; ‘they are. an abominatior 
the ‘sight of every Christian, _ and they contra 
with brazen aS earns ee of Leo 2 


duty of the ek to “never tax ae 
work unsuited to their sex or age.) 


Ve. he treat 
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the fact that human labor is not organized on the 
basis of difference between the sexes.” They have 
their origin in the renunciation and non-observance 
of the Christian law by a generation which has 
haughtily declared its intention to be: “Non 
serviam !” 

Nevertheless, the article on “A New Organiza- 
tion of Labor” is worthy of notice. We fully agree 
with the principle upon which Sefiora Mistral 
would base the new organization of labor which 
she proposes—namely, “that women should seek 
their trades within the mission marked out for 
them by nature.” Woman’s natural place is in- 
deed, as this Chilean educator declares, “never far 
from the child or the suffering—the latter because 
of their need, being also children.” Moreover, 
Catholicism has always granted women entrance 
into what this lady calls woman’s “natural profes- 
sions,” which she enumerates as follows: ‘Those 
of teacher, physician or nurse, social welfare work- 
er, defender of juvenile delinquents, a writer of 
literature for children, children maker of toys.” 
On the other hand, and while it is true that “in 
the rich field of medicine and the arts and trades 
which serve the child there is abundant room for 
all women,” and that from this, “her kingdom, she 
must never be exiled by men,” it is impossible to 
agree with this authoress that woman should not 
“brook masculine competition therein.” A division 
of this kind is entirely too artificial and does vio- 
lence to human nature. Hans Christian Andersen 
would have been eliminated by such an ordinance, 
and so would the German toy-makers who know 
so well how to please the fancy of children. Vice 
versa, women especially gifted would be forced to 
restrict their talents to the writing of juvenile lit- 
erature. What would have become of the great 
Catholic mystics, such as St. Gertrude and St. 
Teresa; what of great Catholic poetesses, such as 
Annette von Droste-Huelshoff, whose verses are 
more virile than those of many German poets of 
her time, had the division of labor referred to been 
inaugurated by the Church in early times? 


With these reservations in mind one may agree 
with the writer that “to encourage woman to enter 
the field of masculine occupations is either foolish 
or wicked; foolish, in that she will rarely do as 
good work as the natural (?) worker therein, and 
wicked because the sudden,,generosity ‘with which 
man has accepted woman’s co-operation includes a 
mercenary element, since the former companion, for 
whose maintenance he was voluntarily (?) tespon- 
sible, has converted herself into a worker who 
brings in half the domestic budget.” However, 
Gabriela Mistral overlooks entirely, in this connec- 
tion, that the change which forced woman into 
numerous occupations formerly closed to her was 
not at all to the liking of all men. She neglects 
to perceive, or at least mention, that the Industrial 

_ Revolution, and the philosophy which directed it, 
__ forced women into occupations entirely unsuited 
‘to their physical condition, and without considera- 
_ tion for their welfare or the welfare of the family, 
| icted competition and the profit motive 


iia for cba. 


alone determined the policy of industry in {| 
choice of employees as in all other matters. | 
dustrialism could not, however, have committed 1 
crimes of which it was guilty during the unrestri 
ed regime, nor would it have been so success’ 
in breaking down those natural barriers which 1 
Chilean writer would again wish to see erected 
the interest of woman, had not the philosophy 
the age aided the greed of rising Capitalism. 7T 
doctrines of Liberalism no doubt favored produce 
and employers who were willing to take advanta 
of the industrial revolution. The emancipati 
preached to women made them restless and fill 
them with the desire to leave the home behind, | 
order that they might become mistresses of thi 
own destiny. How evil the results the followii 
episode quoted by Gabriela Mistral reveals. | 
clever Spanish lady once said to her, in speakil 
of Feminism: ‘This partial or absolute aband¢ 
ment of young children and the sick demands | 
creation of a third sex to fulfill the duties whi 
women are beginning to reject.” The South Amv 
ican rejoined: “An angel is needed to gather 
the children now pushed aside as of no accoun 
“But as the angel still remains in heaven,” she ne 
adds, “there is nothing for it but to strike a barge 
with the rebellious women to the end that, for 
pecuniary recompense, they will exercise thi 
womanly qualities in their legitimate field.” 


Verily, only a feminist could have written tl 
sentence. In the first place, did not every Ch 
tian century and country yield women who w 
willing—nay, anxious—to gather up the child 
who had been pushed aside either by their o 
mothers or others who might have provided 
them? And whatever sacrifices they made we 
made willingly and cheerfully, and without a: 
thought of a pecuniary recompense. It was th 
that the higher motives supplied by Christiani 
stood society, woman and the child, the sick a1 
the halt, in good stead. It is questionable inde 
whether it will be possible, on the other hand, 
strike a bargain with the rebellious women” 
today and to tempt them “to exercise their woman 
qualities in their legitimate field,” no matter wh 
the pecuniary recompense held out to them m: 
be. Rebels are not easily swayed from the cour 
they have set for themselves by such consideratio 
as Gabriela Mistral is willing to offer them, Ai 
rebels who might be tempted to strike the barga 
would probably do so merely for the sake of - 
recompense mentioned; what their services to 
children would be like can be easily imagin 
Hospitals, orphanages and prisons in countri 
which drove out the Sisters and turned the 
tutions over to hirelings of the ‘governmen 
sad stories of what occurred after those who 
been actuated by Christian charity had-been f 
to leave their wards to the mercy of me 
ie who were “rebels” of the kind she 
mind, 2s . tr, 


erally that the demands of Feminism contradict 
mre to a great extent, that they are based on 
te principles, inimical to the true interest of 
aan. Nor would industrialism permit women 
comply with the injunction of Gabriela Mistral 
“women must right about face; must return 
heir own place.” The sins of a hundred years 
not yield quite as readily to her convictions, 
‘to her entreaty that “this second entrance of 
nen into the house of the Child is urgent.” 
nething more is needed before woman shall be 
» to extricate herself from the unnatural situa- 
_into which the emancipation movement of the 
1 century has drawn her, than the mere convic- 
of the necessity of “a new organization of 
pr, with a division of labor by sexes” more in 
mony with the natural order of things than is 
| present one. 
secause after all, the “return of woman to her 
a,” which, as the South American educator and 
tess declares, “is beginning to be urgent,” is 
ed on rather superficial grounds. Gabriela Mis- 
would be satisfied with much less than any 
holic defender of the rights and dignity of 
nanhood would be willing to concede. For this 
at she calls “ours”: “In the shoe industry, 
(meaning women) shall make children’s foot- 
ar; in carpentry, children’s toys; in the news- 
er, we shall write for children; in medicine, we 
ill give preference to the child health clinic 
her than the ward for syphilitic cases, as hap- 
ed in a certain hospital which shall be nameless, 
ere in an outburst of cynicism a group of women 
ents was assigned to care for the patients.” 
Noman’s sphere of activity should not be cir- 
cribed as narrowly as it is here done. There 
in fact, something entirely too rationalistic about 
riela Mistral’s scheme, which threatens to force 
n to go from one extreme to the other. Both 
vidual talents and the circumstances in which 
€ women may find themselves may not merely 
est to them, but even demand of them the ren- 
ring of services of a nature declared obnoxious 
her. Joan of Arc is a case in point. The 
en of the Middle Ages did not, moreover, be- 
e militarists, or demand perpetual knighthood 
ause the heroic French peasant girl, and many 
saintly women of those times, accomplished 
ds of valor in defense of their native soil. Nor 
| St. Catherine of Siena aspire to the Papacy 
ser she had admonished the Pope, residing at 
rignon, to return to Rome. 
IThe mind of those centuries was too firmly an- 
ored in sound doctrine as to permit of such vag- 
ves, It was only after Rousseau, and others, had 
itirely changed the constellation of society and 
= conception of rights and duties of individuals, 
well as the position of the sexes in that society, 
toward each other, that women became imbued 
h the desire for an equality which nature has 
ied to deny their sex. It is from this. the 
spring which Gabriela Mistral perceives so 
‘and from which she would rescue those of 
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Unfortunately, she does not attack the root of 
the evil, the denial of the natural law and the pre- 
cepts of Christ, upon which so much of the false 
philosophy of the 18th and 19th centuries is found- 
ed. No such program as that of “A New Organi- 
zation of Labor” is possible until such a time when 
the Christian nations shall have contritely returned 
to their Father’s house. A mere return of women 
to “‘woman’s own place,” as contemplated by Ga- 
briela Mistral, whether as penitents—and she as- 
sures us that from Ellen Key on there are many 
who have corrected their opinions—or as _ those 
who were unwillingly drawn away and have never 
ceased yearning for what is truly theirs, will not 
suffice. Hohe 


A Little Heeded Middle Class 
Problem 
Writing on “The Cost of Illness” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for October, Anne Miller Downes lays 
stress on the burdens which the necessity of seek- 
ing a hospital and undergoing an operation im- 
poses on members of the middle classes. For that 


reason her article, which the N. Y. World terms — 


“slightly shocking,”) attains to unusual significance, 
since the welfare, and in fact the existence of a 
middle class is rarely recognized as it should be 
in our country. 

While she does not accuse the medical profes- 
sion of profiteering, she declares’ it to be a fact 
“that the time has come when the likewise decent, 
competent man, woman, or child of the middle 
class cannot afford to avail himself of their (i. e. 
physicians’) skill.” Mrs. Downes believes that in 
this regard the members of the. middle class are 
worse off than the sick poor, since the latter may 
have recourse to charity, while the former will 
find themselves burdened with bills which make 
them poor. A case, which she describes in detail, 
‘makes this clear to those whose experience has thus 
far spared them the sad knowledge referred to. 

The family of a young girl operated on for ap- 
‘pendicitis, the case was one of a ruptured appendix, 
found that the cost of hospitalization amounted to 
$1,076. This was without the surgeon’s fees or 
the medical fees beth before and after the oper- 
ation. The surgeon stated that his fee was $1,000, 
but after a humiliating scene and a complete pub- 
lic exhibition of barrenness of the family’s re- 
sources he cut it to $500, and allowed them to pay 
it in installments over a period of time. “Heart- 
sick and burdened with debt the girl began her 
convalescence,” Mrs. Downes writes.’) 

“It is a tragic picture,” says the N. Y. World, 
in the editorial referred to, “the series of examples 
which the writer provides to point her theme. 
Through the terror of sickness and threatened 
death the people of the middle class struggle with 


the immense bills of doctors, driven by those. in-- 


‘stincts which command them to support their pride, 

to remain independent and isn to find oe 

way of paying for proper medical-attention. At 
5 - (Concluded on page 224.) 


=) Editorial, loc, cit. Oct. 2. *) Loc. eit. Oct., 1927, p. 468. 
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“ite CATHOLIC ACTION 

With the object of arranging holidays, excur- 
sions, rambles, games, and social evenings for 
Catholics, a new organization has been started in 
Liverpool, England, under the title of .“’The Catho- 
lic Holiday Guild.” 


By arranging the events on a. co-operative basis, the 


guild claims that the cost of such excursions and trips 
‘will’ be mtich reduced. A ‘special feature will be visits 
to. places of Catholic interest near’ various holiday’ centers. 


In: conjunction with the recent Eucharistic Con- 
gress, a Swiss “Social Week” was held at Ein- 
siedeln. It was arranged by the “Schweizerische Ka- 
thelis¢thé Volkvereiny’ the Catholic Trade Unions, 
and the associations: of young men and university 
graduates. ey ; 

The principal subjects dealt with were: The duties of 

. Catholic guilds and professional societies, the Christian 
co-Operative movement, State intervention in the social 


and ecofiomi¢: sphere; Christian solidarity of all classes, 


the: social doctrinés of the Catholic Church, and their ap- 
plication. Each lecture was followed by a general. ex- 


change of opinion, with a view to. clearing the way: for a | 


concordant line of action in matters of principle. 


” A’13-metres high monument, surmounted by an 
imposing bronze statue of the Sacred Heart, has 
been érécted by the Sindicato Catélico at Bollullos 


del Condado, Spain, in thanksgiving for the com- . 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


‘pletion of the payment of the ‘““Remunada” pasture 


grounds bought by the ‘syndicate in 1920 for 500,- 
000 pesetas and ‘parcelléd out’ among 521 mem- 
Pe hoith 20s? iin | Ss 


'+:Now that the men are at last real peasant-proprietors, ~ 


the: presidént of the syndicate ordered the construction of 


the monument. .as a fitting tribute for their economic — 


freedom. So great was ,the number of people present at 


a subsequent meeting called by the Accion Social Catolica _ 


that! it had to take place in the open air, since there was | 
: no building sufficiently large to’ contain those attending. — 


+ 4“ 


pee eee no Dstomeo PACIFISM . 
, _ A definite program of four parts calculated to as- 


announced for the Pacific coast headquarters of the 


_Eimcoln Wirt, western secretary of the council. 
“We' propose,” he’ said) “first, to co-operate in the 


-% 
s 


hout 


je ‘nations, rican 

scond, the preparation a 
» partic ularly for our local councils and’ peace 

but also for use by clubs and : t 


-4 


( | 


Ig, the 


> for 1 schools, cover- | _ 
orld’s danger points and the ‘way to avoid | 
"FAR tipo? Aus dio rs ae 


‘sist im leading to the abolition of war has béen | 


National Council for Prevention of War by Loyal. 


nation-wide campaign in’ behalf of the acceptance of © 
_the Briand proposal, that war shall be outlawed be-_ 
en. nations by an all inclusive arbitration treaty. If 
Seat te enough moral support to this measure - 

America to accomplish its enactment, this . 
t will pave the way for similar treaties with © 


d promotion of a, study — 


look fotward' to a definite career on the land. 


scheme is retrospective to the extent that b 
have gone: to. Canada since the passing: of 1 
will be eligible for advances.on reaching 21. ° 


contribution toward the cost. 


COMMISSION FORM OF GOVERNMENT | 

Editorially the Buffalo Courier and Express? 
nounces and denounces commission government 
that city in the following :terms : ; 


‘In all its essentials it has failed. It has not produe 
the able men it was expected to through the action 
citizens’ Organizations. It has not given us a unified g¢ 
ernment. Instead, we have seen five commissioners m¢ 
interested in promoting their own interests than in pi 
moting: the city’s gaod. We have had a government, ¢ 
erating without a system of checks and, balances such 
all experience in city, state and nation’ has shown to. 
necessary. If at times such a-system ‘produces an ext 
perating amount of. red tape: it at least. provides a gua 
against extravagance. A mayor with veto power, ang 
ecutive budget in which the council , must concur, — 
purse strings in the hands of officials other than the 
who do the spending, a separation of the taxing pow 
from the spending power in order .that there may be 
limit to the money spent—these are among those thir 
which, as Mr. Thayer says, are “safeguards against € 
travagance and corruption.” | = 
“Having explained that Wallace Thayer, one of the’ 
who had drafted the charter which is the basis of Buff. 
present municipal government; had, after 14 years’ expe 
ence under it, stated as his opinion; .“It has not work 
out satisfactorily,” the editorial declares: “When a_fatt 
condemns his own child as Mr. Thayer condemns miu 
pal governthérit by commission, as we have known it’ 
Buffalo, it must indeed be lacking in virtues.” 


an 


BACK TO THE LAND ‘ 

Under the agreement for the-settlement of Br 
boys: on the land in Canada, come to by the Bri 
and Canadian Governments several months ago, t 
Governtiients: propose jointly to expend a ‘to’ 
sum of five million dollars over a period of 
years in the form of recoverable advances to a 
suitable British boys to. take up farming in-t 
Dominion om their own account. ~ ; a 
The two, Governments desire that British boy 
tween the ages of 14 and 20, who are assisted to. 
ceed to Canada to work on farms, should be abl 


the scheme’ boys, on reaching 21 years of ‘age, 
vided that they have acquired the necessary traini 
and experience by, working for wages on a farm, 
Canada and have saved approximately $500, will 
eligible for a cash advance not exceeding $2500 £ 
purchase of a farm, stock, and equipment. i 
under the scheme, which was concluded’under the E 
pire Settlement Act, 1922, will begin on April 1 m 


year and will extend over a period of ten years. “ 


oO 


centres have been established-in several. of the. 
der Government control and sup i 
British and Canadian Governments’ 


ee 
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i aie who are of good char acter ‘and: pos- 
“at least average business ability.’’ « Chatacter- 
ig ‘thé ‘silk iridustry: as’ “thé most profitable of 
i the textile bianchés for the past 12 years,” the 
haouncement says that New York City and’ its 
virons have become the center for manufacture 
l1 sale of silk fabrics, and that “the total annual 
siness of this section-is' many times larger than 
“yothéet' locality has done at’ any time in the 
tory” of the world.” 
The day course will be divided into four groups—weéave 
ystructions and'.their production, silk fabric analysis, 
tile machinery, and merchandising., Under,-weave con- 
waction will be taught the chief weaves and derivatives 
u how to construct new formations. The wotk’ of silk 
analysis ‘will Cover textile fiber identification and 
Palition: of woven materials. The mill calctilations’ of 
: Chief ‘silk fabrics will bé taught. An ‘analysis by’ each 
‘deitt individually’ will be’ required of samples procured 
the open miarket. ‘Thé' merchandising will ethbrace’ pur- 
asing of raiv''silk, contlitioning house practice, comimis- 
n manufacturing,’ factoring and the methods of selling 


o™X 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

fEvery tenth person in’ Sweden is a member of an 
sucational association affiliated with the Swedish 
ational ‘Center for Workers’ Education (Arbe- 
1eS Bildningsférbund), according to a report 
ade public in.connection with the celebration this 
har-of the: fifteenth. apniyersaty of the: founding 

‘the Natiorial Center: oat 

[Phe énrolled: thembership: has risen’ einen 293, 633. to 
10,066, but! as: there is considerable’ duplication, Owing 
» the’ fact” that ‘many persons’ belong to’ several political, 


eor union or co-operative organizations, the actual number 
“individuals colenttl: is’ put at about 600, 000. ginal tctte 


Workers’ eee in the United Sites is at 


be Electrical Workers” ‘Tourndl: the training ot 
hidn membe?s’ for greater efficiency’ | in the con- 
te of their tnidti affairs and in the strengthen 


of. ‘organizations. 
rrts the’ leading article in the September’ Journal, 


Mould exist-to s stipply unionists*with 


nA, oft : came) sll 


Bechtiiead fafertiatinn andatrdiring,. 

Unio n: écornomics,’ the: study: of beater cept et as 
affect immediately’ and remotely: the life: of. the 
n, and the lives of individual members. 

Some training ins statistical reading, and a study 
pais of. wages, living: costs, and. the stand- 


“Beén allowéd to swifg away: tod’ tiuch from 


eo re ME tt ub st nat 


— 
—" 


“fences” 


resent swinging ‘toward’ a new goal, according to © 


~“Workers’ educatioti,” as- | 


iT cee iedee! of the’ craft, ité: history, and its tradi- : 


g F Bor Colléges. have, ‘accotding to: thd ‘same | 


‘Business: a labor: schools, as p putlined, jabove, Te 


losses to: meérehants, esti- | 
000,000 a year; through © 
s of stolen goods, the 


individuals’ dr so-called 
‘who work' thése: ‘goods intd the ‘avenues. of 
legitimate trade. The investigators’ also: will: considér 
the. possibility’ of having national législation’ enacted 
under the: clauses’ of the Interstate Cranmer INGt 
fins aa ae 


same’ timé' operaté avaitist 


“Tf the press would paint the criminal im his true 
colors, it would do more for the suppression of 
crime than all the court reforms. ever: attempted,” 
Judge Archie Dabney; of Charlottesville, Va., de- 
clared in addressing the recent cotiference on press 
relations at the University of. Virginia Institute of 
Public. Affairs, held at Charlottesville. . 

“Let the court reporter show the criminal as* he is, not 
a hero or a martyr, but a degenerate, a diseased creature, 
it not abnormal, at least subnormal, and a weakling with- 
out manly vigor to resist temptation to do wrong,” he 
said. “Thé reporter should appeal! to: the spotting: ‘instinct 
of the:public. by showing that. the. criminal..is one. Wito aes 
taken unfair advantage of his victim.” | i 


‘Agserting that offenders in felony Cases are. too 
frequently “eliminated” during preliminary. court 
proceedings, the New York State Crimé Comnritis- 
sion, in a report made public. on August 31 de 
clates that the perc entage of defendants freed by 
magistrates’ courts in New York es is “SO, high 
that’ it désérves serious consideration.” 

‘The report comments on the tendency to impose light or 
indeterminate’ seritences and calls attention to the small 
percentage of convictions following arrests. . Although’ con- 
ditions vary considerably in the five counties -comprised, in 
the city area, for the city as a whole the report shows 
that 40.59 per cent of felony cases which have acttially 
‘reached’ the stage of court proceedings: were Leet 
‘outright: ; sated 


__ TRUSTS AND COMBINES, 

The Du Pont Powder Corporation: is now said: to 
be linked: up* ‘with the General Motors’ Corporation 
and. résponsiblé for’ the financial’ policies. ‘gf ‘that 
organization. The Powder Corporation also. has 

an interest in the Steel Trust through the owner- 
ship of $14,000,000-worth of common: stock. This 
unity, of three industrial giants was revealed: by 
‘Irenee Du. Pont, an officer of the: Powder Company, 
in: a letter to the Federal Government in- answer _ 
teta request for.a iaberne a of ine relations :be-- 

tween the three concerns. eer 


Mr. Du Pont said that “as Tat as we nee, ! 
the Steel Trust nor General Motors own, stock 
concern. “The Du Pont people, bought their first . ML 
tors’ stock in 1917, out of war profits... _ They, expe 
$2 ,000, 000... At that ‘time the. price was low. - c 
then stock dividends have. been issued and... the stoc 
has a bet PEE Ss $248, Per. share. 


_ TRUSTS Pee gat 

a A study of AC onibities ari [rus in t 

trical Industry,” published by the E ie ) 

Statistical oe of the Buus Elect 
t 
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petition and the relations between finance and industry. 

In regard to the first, it is stated to be clear that the 
movement toward the formation of a single trust cover- 
ing the whole of the industry is far advanced in Germany 
and France, while the principle of the large manufactur- 
ing unit has been observed in the United States as well. 
The tendency is for the trust to bring as many firms as 
possible into its system, allow the central association to 
combine the remaining producers, and so effect unity of 
policy and of action. The possibility of the smaller firms 
ruining the market through price-cutting or through the 
offer of special discount, delivery and guarantee condi- 
tions, with the prospect of a fierce struggle between them 
and the trust, is avoided entirely, and the whole industry 
moves forward with a certain degree of balance and sym- 
metrical adjustment. 


CO-OPERATION 

The International Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety held meetings of the Executive and full Com- 
mittees on August 13th at Stockholm, in conjunc- 
tion with the International Co-operative Alliance. 
In the attendance 26 nations were represented. The 
regular business of the Society was carried through 
by the meeting, under the chairmanship of Mr. Go- 
lightly of the C. W. S., who spoke of the impor- 
tance of the International Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, pointing out that the Society is a union of 
26 national society members, representing 49,402 
societies with a total membership of 28,000,000 and 
a turnover of 213,542,985 pounds sterling. The 
importance of the International C. W. S. in the 
world’s commerce is indicated by the fact that the 
co-operative wholesale societies of Europe together 
imported, during 1926, goods to the value of almost 
46 million pounds. 

The following national co-operative wholesale societies 
were unanimously re-elected to membership of the Execu- 
tive Committee: England, France, Sweden, Belgium, 
Holland, Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, Russia. Mr. 


Golightly (director of the C. W. S.) was unanimously re- 
elected chairman for the ensuing year. : 


THE MACHINE PROBLEM 
Henry J. Allen, former Governor of Kansas, de- 


scribes in the Review of Reviews the latest marvel - 


in farm machinery that is destined to revolutionize 
the harvesting of grain in the United States. This 
marvel, according to Mr. Allen, is known as the 
“combine.” 

“No mechanical advancement has ever wrought a revo- 
lution so nearly complete in any agricultural region,” he 
says. “Less than four years ago we still were dealing 


with the harvest labor problem, pleading with railroads to | 


grant extra service to transport the hands at high speed, 
establishing free employment bureaus to distribute them, 
sometimes bidding against desperate neighbors for them. 
This year there has been a total absence of them from the 
great areas which once knew them so numerously,.” The 
new machine is a combination of harvester and thresher, 
said to cut the expense of harvesting by one-half, 


ORGANIZED RECREATION 

_ The National Council of Jewish Women con- 
_ ducts vacation camps for business women and girls, 
special camps for the under-nourished. Sev- 


al new camps have been opened this year, among © 
n: The Boston camp for business women, at _ 
ville, Mass.; Surrey cottage for business girls, — 
eon, the Providence camp, overlooking — 
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Narragansett Bay; and camps in New York cit 
and St. Paul, Minn, 


The Cleveland section of the council has inaugurated th 
sixth season of its Play School for Undernourished Chi 
dren, the Jewish Social Service Bureau, the Associate 
Charities and the local health agencies. Junior sections ¢ 
the National Council have undertaken a similar prograr 


HOUSING 

The Bishop of Pella, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Brow 
(London) has joined an advisory council who a1 
out to provide suitable houses in South London fc 
small wage earners with large families. Leaders ¢ 
the church and influential citizens are comprised 1 
the council. 

It is proposed to erect in the congested areas of Lan 
beth, blocks of flats for workers who are paid little, bt 
have to support four or more children. A site for tk 
purpose on the Lambeth Wyke Estate has been secure 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at one-half of tk 
economic ground rent. Lambeth Housing, Ltd. is tt 


name of a society formed for raising £20,000 by share 
without interest, to develop the project. 


ORGANIZED LABOR . 

A resolution condemning alleged unfair methoc 
of production in Czecho-Slovakia was adopted b 
the International Conference of Boot and Sho 
Operatives and Leather Workers during a mee’ 
ing held in London recently. 

It emphasized the fact that the international progress. 
industry demanded the creation of universal working coi 
ditions, and urged that it should be the task of every Gor 
ernment to secure their observance. It protested again: 
“exploiting methods” that were suppressed in other cou 
tries and declared that one of the essential means for pri 
venting the exploitation of the working classes was tk 
maintenance of the international legislation securing ce 
tain minimum conditions relating to employment. 


IMMIGRATION 

The importation of Mexicans in growing nur 
bers into the Chicago industrial area by corporz 
tions seeking cheap labor led the Forty-fifth Co 
vention of the Illinois State Federation of Labd 
to declare for the limitation of immigrants fre 
Mexico. That country, and Canada, are the on 
countries to which the quota law does not appl 
On this matter the American Federation of Labc 
and the Mexican federation have had a number of co 


ferences which resulted in efforts by the Mexican go 
ernment to stop the northward flow. 


| Y.M.C A. | 

An $800,000 building has been erected by th 
Y. M. C. A. on the west side of Chicago to ser 
the students and hospital staffs of the dozen ¢ 
more medical colleges and hospitals which const 
tute what is said to be the greatest medical cente 
in the world. i 

The building is a memorial to the late L. Wilbur Me 


ser, who was for thirty-five years general secret: f 
‘Chicago Y. M. C. A. veerne secretary 0 


_. LABOR LAWS: a, 
Great Britain has ratified an International C 
vention for the payment of unemployment m 
to_ shipwrecked seamen. 5 ANT Sales 
every case o 

er shall co 


The Convention provides that in. 
Seamen's wages up to a period of two mc 


foundering of any vessel the own 
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1Das osterreichische Problem. 
19k 
Das Stadte- und Wohnbauwesen. 


[Das Gegensttick zur Landfrage ist das Industrie- 
oblem der Stadte; ist erstere die Frage der In- 
masivierung des Landwirthschaftsbetriebes so ist 
zzteres das der Synthese privater Interessen und 
yzialer Nothwendigkeiten. Der Industrialismus 
hiropas ist in ein Stadium getreten, in dem der 
japitalismus, die freie Wirthschaft, eine nothwen- 
bye Schranke finden musste in den Rechten der 
2samtheit, die der Staat wahrzunehmen hat und 
ee immer ein Stiick Sozialismus sind. In Oster- 
‘ich konzentriert sich die Frage, ob der Staat 
mrechtigt sein soll, frei werbendes Kapital im In- 
esse der Gesamtheit, der es Zins erpresst, zu be- 
hranken,es gesetzlich ftlrrunfrucht- 
mar zu erklaren, d. h. wirthschaftliche 
chtbarkeit von Giitern, die gemeingefahrlich 
ird, durch Rechtsnormen, mithin ktnstlich zu 
rosseln—derzeit auf das Wohnungs- und Wohn- 
nuwesen. 


Der Liberalismus sah in seiner Naivitat das 
Johnungsproblem und das Stadtebauen fiir eine 
ache der privaten Initiative und Willktir an. Der 
tieg erst hat gelehrt, dass das Wohnen, wer im- 
ser dafiir die Voraussetzungen schafft, eine emi- 
ent Offentlichrechtliche Sache ist. Der Krieg hat 
it nur einen Erkenntnisprozess, der im Wesen 
=r modernen Civilisation selbst liegt, beschleunigt. 
as Wohnungsrecht, das er geschaffen, lediglich als 
n Stiick Kriegswirthschaft zu betrachten, das 
iieder ‘“‘abzubauen”’ ware, geht daher nicht gut an; 
ielmehr ist das Wohnungsrecht, wie es sich logisch 
nm Sinne der modernen Grosstadtentwicklung er- 
eben musste, ein Sttick rechtmassiger Grosstadt- 
ein Korrelat zum Grosstadtwesen 


enn die in Wien derzeit herrschende Sozialdemo- 
ratie daran eine grossziigige kommunale Wohn- 
auaktion schloss, die innerhalb weniger Jahre tau- 
‘ende moderner Wohnungen dem Verkehr iibergab, 
) sind daran die eigenthimlichen Parteiverhaltnisse 
Hsterreichs schuld, das Equilibre zwischen Stadt 
id Land und die besondere Stellung Wiens im 
ideskérper. Die biirgerlichen Parteien werfen 


tiick Bolschewismus sei, ein Vorwerk Russ- 
1 Europa, eine Enteignung des Besitzes in 
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Wohnungsrecht der Kriegszeit erhalten konnte und > 


ozialdemokratie vor, dass ihre Wohnungs- | 
, das von ihr vertheidigte Wohnungsrecht, — 
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grosstem Masstabe, eine staatssozialistische Dros- 
selung der wirthschaftlichen Fruchtbarkeit des in 
den Hausern der Grosstadte inyestierten Kapitals 
und Nationalvermégens. In Wahrheit ist das 
Mietherrecht, das muss gerade vom konservativen 
Standpunkt, der nicht kapitalistisch denkt, gesagt 
werden, da es den Miether einerseits in den voll- 
kommen gesicherten Besitz seiner Wohnung setzt 
(Unkundbarkeit), dem Vermiether andererseits 
nur einen der Wirthschaftslage entsprechenden 
Miethzins zu fordern gestattet (Zinsgrenze), 
durchaus den Bedtrfnissen der westlichen Civilisa- 
tion entsprechend; es ist die Reaktion der staat- 
lichen Gesellschaft gegeniber der ungemessenen 
Grosstadtentwicklung, und der erste Versuch, die 
bisher anarchischen Verhaltnisse auf dem Gebiete 
des Stadtebauens und Stadtesiedelns kommunal zu 
organisieren, ein Versuch, der zweifellos die Zu- 
kunft fur sich hat und dem, der Natur des gross- 
stadtischen Wohnens entsprechend, diejenigen Kul- 
turkreise, die dieser Konsequenz bisher noch ent- 
ronnen sind, in Balde nachfolgen werden. Dass 
speziell in Osterreich die moderne Entwicklung be- 
reits bis zu dieser Konsequenz staatlicher 
eter i 11s.) erat nigio (6:5 OB gat O59 talditee 
schen Hauserkapitals fortgeschritten ist, 
erklart sich lediglich aus der Thatsache, dass Oster- 
reich ein Staat geworden ist, in dem es nur die 
beiden herrschenden Parteien giebt, ein Equilibre 
zweier Klassen, aber durchaus keine sozial Be- 
herrschten mehr, keine wirthschaftlichen Kolonien, 
deren Beherrschung in reicheren Staaten die Kon- 
sequenzen der modernen Civilisation nicht sofort 
zum Durchbruch kommen Iasst. 


_Es ist fraglos, dass die Sicherheit des Wohnens 
sowie die Verhaltnismassigkeit des Miethzinses. ge- 
geniiber den _ sonstigen Lebensnothwendigkeiten 
einerseits das Nichtvorhandensein eines eigenen 
Hauses leichter ertragen lasst, andererseits die 
Krafte fir die Berufsthatigkeit in starkerem 
Masse freigiebt. Ein Volk, das nicht die Moglich- 
keit besitzt die Lasten, die seine hoherentwickelten 
Lebensbediirfnisse ihm auferlegen, auf politisch 
oder wirthschaftlich beherrschte Fremdvolker zu 
iiberwalzen, das sich vielmehr gezwungen sieht, im 
eigenen Bereiche die sozialen Spannungen auszu- 
gleichen, wird sich schliesslich veranlasst sehen, 
sein soziales und wirthschaftliches Leben so zu ge- 
stalten, dass Stadt und Land, beide Klassen der Ge- 
sellschaft, Besitz und Arbeit, diese Lasten verhalt- 
nismassig tragen. Bildet demnach die Unfrucht- 
barmachung des Hauserkapitals der Stadte eine 
starkere Belastung des Besitzes, einen Entgang von 
Zinsen fir eine bestimmte Bevolkerungsgruppe, so 
macht die bessere Leistungsfahigkeit der dadurch 
in ihrem Lebensstandard gehobenen Industriebe- 
volkerung diesen Entgang leicht wieder wett. 


Dass der Staat rsp. die Stadt ein Recht hat den 


\ 


Besitzern, denen das Wohnen der Anderen eine | 


Rente abwirft, vorzuschreiben, dass die Woh- 
nungen vermiethet werden mtissen und dass nur 


eine der Wirthschaftslage gemasse Summe dafiir 


geleistet werden diirfe, ist selbstverstandlich, Denn 


af 


es ist der Zweck der Offentlichen Gewalt das’ Ge- 


f 
> 
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meimwohl zu-sichern, nicht priv ate Finanzinteressen 
zu férdern... Ein: faktischer “Beruf” konnte. das 
“Hausbesitzen’ nur in’ der Zeit des Liberalismus 
werden, mit :seiner riesenhaften. Landflucht und 
korrespondierenden Stadtebauwuth; damals mochte 
sich. das in einem Hausbau - investierte Kapital 
fruchtbringend verzinsen und damit der, mehr und 
mehr anschwellenden Industriebevdlkerung - eine 
Lebensnothwendigkeit befriedigen helfen. Heute, 
da die Grosstadte Mitteleuropas: saturiert sind, sich 


eher Abbautendenzen bemerkbar machen, erfullt 
der. blosse Hausbesitz’ nicht mehr diese, lebens- 
nothwendige Funktion wie ehedem, er darf daher 


auch.nicht die Frueht vom Volksganzen ziehen 
wollen -wie in der Zeit seiner Hochkonjunktur. 

- Das:grossztigige Wohnbauprogramm der Gemeinde 
Wien, dem man‘eben von konservativem Stand- 
punkte aus seine Anerkennung nicht versagen darf, 
das” .zuerst ‘Riesenzinshauser fur den durch die 
Kriegslage direkt hervorgerufenen Bedarf vorsieht, 
wodurch der Wohnungsnoth gesteuert wird, das 
nunmehr aber auch Kolonien von [‘amilienhausern 
ins eben’“ruft ‘und Gartenstadte plant an den 
Thoren Wiens, ist demnach ein durchaus gesundes 
und vernunftiges. Der normalen Weiterentwick- 
lung’ der Grosstadte, wie sie im 20. Jahrundert zu 
gewartigen ist, vermag ein’ kommunales Wohnbatu- 
programm gewiss gerecht zu werden. Fiele das der- 
zeit gelteride Wohnungsrecht, dann witirde «nicht 
die “private Bauthatigkeit” der “kleinen Leute” be- 
lebt ‘wie ehedem; diese Zeitén des bourgeoisen 
Libéralismus ‘sind endgultig dahin, sondern es ent- 
sttinden: lediglich: in Bankkonsortien ‘und ‘privaten 
Aktiengesellschaften auf Kapitalistischer Basis der 
Gemeinde _Konkurrenten) in der Bauthatigkeit, 
durch. .die.:der Gewinn, den heute’ die Gemeinde 
zieht und-im Sinne des Wohnbaufonds verwendet, 
indie Taschen. der betheiligten Unternehmer 
fldsse;: -der derzeitigen, dem organischen Wachs- 
thum. ‘der Stadte--kongruenten kommunalen Bau- 
politik,-die dem Bedarf entsprechend sich bethatigt, 
erwtichse’“ein Konkurrent, der um Gewinne, er- 


zielen-zu konnen,, ‘wie auf allen Industriegebieten 


so auch: hier ‘neuerdings den Bedarf kiinstlich 


_. steigera musste; kiinstliche Industrien schaffen, die . 
 landliche Bevolkerung Kxtinstlich in die Stadte locken 

und: was: (gare Methoden des | Liberalismus: eee 

' sind. : iy : 5 ‘ 7 . * } 


Wiring’ ‘einer besonnenen, ihres Zieles 
ide Sozialismus nicht leistet;, doch immer- 
Wege ‘Ieitet, muss eine “doppelte sein : 
Ne torganisation der Industrie, zweitens 
Voraussetzungen fiir eine Neu- 
aridwirthschaft. 


nacht , der. bps al es und 
po Litike und, dem 


_ es verschwindet sogar die altere’ und es bleiben 1 nl 


.kommunalen Baupolitik, wie sie freilich der | 


-Volksthum. zutragliche’ ‘Mass, die 


Was gist Wahres Aarani—Fest., steht,..dass:..eit 
Industrie nur “rentable” sein kann, die dem kap 
tal Stischeri Unternehmet,, eine Rente ‘abwirft, -d. 
eine die normale Verzinsung wesentlich iiherste 
gende Hinlomnens ida zulasst. Diese , Ren 
zahit entweder das Proletariat, das in der Industr 
thatig ist, oder der Konsument, das. ist wieder en 
weder, das eigene Volk und damit das eigene Pri 
letariat, oder es sind wirthschaftlich und. vielleiel 
politisch abhangige Fremdvolker, in letzter.Linie d 
Kolonien eines Staates. Die zwei Grenzfalle ve 
typischer Bedeutung jedenfalls' sind? “die * Ren 
zahlt dem Kapitalisten der Proletarier oder—de 
Proletarier der Kuli! Fehlen nun einer Volk 
wirthschaft sowohl Kolonien als auch ein wirtl 
schaftliches (und _ politisches) . Expansionsgebic 
lasst sich der Proletarier, da er die politische Mac 
mit besitzt, die Rente nicht mehr vom Lohne a 
ziehen, dann wirft die Industrie nicht mehr denG 
w inn 4b; dér den Betrieb “rentable” erscheinen lass 
Ce “reiitiert” sich nicht ‘mehr neue Industrien ; 
schaffen, rsp. alte im‘ bisherigen Umfange atfrec: 
zu erahalten, Wir stehen damit in ‘der Lage, | d 
P. Wilhelm Schmidt'S. V.D. in dem Werk “Volk 
und Kulturen” (Regensburg 1924) in, Klassisch 
Form schildert (val. “Centralblatt and Social Ju 
tice, * [S255 Ne 5.45 S. 197): der Sozialismus zwin 
den Liberalismus zu einem Arbeitsrecht, das d 
Rentabilitat der herrschenden Civilisation in Fra 
stellt! Die Folge ist der Abbau des Industrialismu 
es entsteht keine neue Spekulationsindustri¢ meh 


diejenigén Industriezweige tibrig, die ‘entweder. 
den Lebensbedarf thatig sind, oder einen’ sichere 
soliden,: fremdlandischen Kundenkreis -besitzen, d. 
fur Osterreichische Verhaltnisse, . diejenige« J 
dustrie, die. kunstgewerbliche und: Sonstige Qua 
tatsleistungen: bietet,. welche Osterreich: konkurren 
fahig auf den ‘Weltmarkt werfen kann... In de 
verbleibenden Industrien musste ‘sich: freilich d 
Besitz theils. mit einer geringeren Rente begnii 
theils wtirde die Rente von dem. luxusbediirft 
fremdlandischen..Kauferkreis. beizubringen: sei 

Sollen wir vom. konservativen.. Standpunkt 
die moderne, grosstadtische,’-  grossindustrielle, 
Gewinnwirthschatt : eingestellte “Betriebsformat 
skeptisch beurtheilt und ihren Werth: fiir die s 
liche. und intellektuelle Kultur in Frage s 
sollen wir diese Entwicklung, selbst. wenn. si 
solchen in die Wege geleitet wird, die nicht 
was sie thun, bekampfen? Wir ‘haben, Grun 
nug, sié zu begriissen ! Denn sie ist, ,prak 
Restringierung des Indistrialismus,. edi 
schrankung des Industriewesens. ; 


fur die durchgreifende Ri 
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nny sO-muss diese. Pumpe reguliert. werden, Dies 
, wie die. Dinge einmal liegen, nur durch die 
mmunalverwaltung, die Selbstverwaltung der 
t, geschehen. Das Grosstadtwesen ist das Ver- 
jynis der sozialen Entwicklung des 19, Jahr- 
derts. Die normale Siedlungsweise ist entweder 
Hlandliche und kleinstadtische, oder doch die 
Fenstadtische; die neuere Stadtebaureform 
eet denjnach immer starker in dieser Richtung. 
jede das Bauen der Riesenstadte im letzten Jahr- 
Piert, veranlasst und moglich durch die Mobi- 
Prune von Grund und Boden, die sogenannte 
mernbefreiung,” weil durch: dieselbe ein Theil 
1 landlichen Bevolkerung freigesetzt wurde, so 
doch das forcierte’ Stadtebauen andererseits 
der. diesen Prozess auf dem Lande, die ‘“Land- 
it’ beschleunigt. Ein kinstliches Wachsthum 
:grossem Stadte, kunstliche Schaffung von. In- 
erien nicht fiir den Lebensbedarf und fiir vor- 
Idene _Bedtirfnisse, sondern ,sozusagen um ihrer 
pst willen—Industrien, die durch Reklame und 
mutzkonkurrenz, sich erst die -Kaufer ztchten 
sten,- diese, Momente yor allem steigerten die 
idflucht ins Ungemessene. Wenn diese’. Er- 
pinungen im Zeichen der Kriegs- und Nach- 
gswirthschaft-und nunmehr in bewusster Dros- 
ng: durch den Kommunalsozialismus, vor al- 
durch ein vernunftiges Stadtebauprogramm, 
shes das Aufkommen neuer und uberflussiger 
wstriezweige yerhindert und damit das unge- 
ide und jahe Anwachsen der Stadte auf Kosten 
|Landes dammt, wenn diese Erscheinungen nicht 
ar ftir, die Gegenwartswirthschaft charakter- 
sch sind, so muss darin die Wurzel gesucht 
den fiir die’ nicht mehr in diesem Masse wie 
bier grassierende Landflucht—Stadt und Land 
Anzen sich. Es liegt in der Nattir der leichter 
eglichen Stadt, in der die Energen des Volkes 
ammenstrémen, dass sie zuerst neue, nothwen- 
> Wege beschreitet. .Geschieht dies ‘mit der 
igen Konsequenz, dann wirkt die Bemeisterung 
Stadtproblems selbstverstandlich auf die Land- 
se zurack. Die kommunale Regeltng des 
hnungs- und Stadtbauwesens, die Untruchtbar- 
Ithung des stadtischen Hauserkapitals durch die 
itliche Gesetzgebung, die Drosselung der indu- 
bellen Entwicklung durch Massnahmen der po- 
chen Gewalt sind implicite die sichersten Mittel 
-yverhindern, dass dem Bauernthum die tich- 
tén, Krafte entzogen werden. Entzieht aber 
mal die Stadt dem Lande nicht mehr diese 
ifte, dann ist der Moment gekommen, wo dic 
adwitthschaft einerseits die Nothwendigkeit, an- 
erseits aber auch die Méglichkeit gewinnt, sich 
? ‘Innenorganisation ebenso den Bedurfnissen 
| Zeit anzupassen wie die Stadt. © eile 

Ij eder ist es. selbstyerstandlich, dass wie in der 
lfrage, so in der Wohnbau- und Stadtebaufrage 


Uh 


erreich ein. Vorbild werden kann fur Europa, 
te die in seiner Kleinheit und seiner damit 
an es" 
ii 


det, sich nach der Decke streckt und. die Kon- 
wer zen der _modernen . Ciyilisation zieht, die in 
er Lage, unvermeidlich geworden sind. Die 


ebepen.. Struktur -enthaltenen Hinweise ver- — 


komynunale; Selbstverwaltung, wie sie Wien besitat 
und bethatigt, miisste ein Postulat werden: ftir -die 
Stadte Kuropas. Ein stadtisches Wohnbau- und Fur- 
sorgeprogramm, wie és die Wienér Iommiunalver- 
waltung betreibt,—die derzeit sozialdemokratische 
Verwaltung. handelt..nicht,«anders im Prinzip als 
seinerzeit Karl Lueger und gewiss nicht anders 
als der Natur der Sache entsptechénd einé eventuell 
wiedér kommende_ christlichsoziale _Verwaltung 
handeln witirde—darf .Beachtung erwecken, tiher 
die Grenzen. Osterreichs:-hinaus und muss durch 
seine Stabilitat und Leistungsfahigkeit den'“Vor- 
wurf ersticken als ob es sich’ dabei tim einen Vor- 
posten Sowjetrusslands. in .Europa handle. 

Wer den Gegner  restlos:: uberwinden * will, 
der. muss ‘den Muth ‘haben,’ seine Leistungen 
restlos. anzuerkennen. Der dsterreichische ,.Kon- 
servativasmus: der Schule Vogelsangs kann .dies um 
so leichter,; als seine Tradition alter ist’ als.die der 
christlichsozialen Partei uid er selbst’ ‘in’ ‘seinem 
Kampfe mit. dieser, vor dreissig ynd.mehr Jahren 
sich in etwa derselben Position befand wie heute 
die Christlichsozialen. den .Sozialdemokraten gege- 
nuber. Die Konsequenz in dieser Folge ‘vor’ Welt- 
anschauungen und Parteiprogrammen hat sowohl 
der Konsepvativismus als -auch, gles pSozialsmus, 
jeder in seiner Art. fair sigh; gie christlichsoziale 
Richtung, die seinerzeit dem Konservativismus ge- 
geniiber dié Revolution, heute dem:Sdzialismus” ge- 
gentiber einen Pseudokonservativismus, im’ G@unde 
den Kapitalismus vertritt, darf diese Konséqtenz 
fur sich nicht in Anspruch nelmen;' es’ rhangelt 
ihr daher die Fahigkeit-sich selbst kritisch; den 
Gesner aber perecht zu betttheven = 

—» Dr. Ernst Kart Winter (Wien) ” 


Das “beste Haus”! 
Als ‘einst die Weisen Griechenlands mit einandér 
zu Tisch sassen, kam das Gesprach auch darauf, 
welches das beste, gliicklichste Haus sei?—Da 
erklarte Solon’: “Das beste Haus scheint mir da's- 
jenige, in welchem das Geld’ ohne Ungerechtigkeit 
erworben, ohne Misstrauen aufbewahrt und ohne 
Reue ausgegeben wird.” or ear ig At 
Der Geist des heidnischén Kapitalismus und die 
Habsucht, die er befordert; lassen immer mehr 
Menschen auf die unredlichste Weise zu Geld ‘kom- 
men. Die der Mehrung des Besitzes sprunghaft 
auf den Fuss folgende Genusssucht. verleitet die 
Mammonjiinger dazu, jenes in einer dem christ- 
lichen Sittengesetzewidersprechenden Weise zu 
missbrauchen. Die Welt, jene heimtuckische Ver- 
kérperung jedes bosen Zeitgeistes, klatscht ihnen 
im einen wie im anderen Falle Beifall; die Reue, 
die sie frither oder, spater umfangen wird, haben 
Bie acim za tracer |. ae ois eugene 


POE ck Camp 


. a 
m a 


<7 * D “spe? # st aes ; 


Stumpfsinn,* Geistlosigkeit, “Dummbheit, Ge- 
schmacklosigkeit und Erbarmlichkeit sind, besondets 
wenn sie sich mit Arroganz verschwistern, mir ver- 
hasst, auch selbst wenn ich sie in den Gotzen.des 
Tages treffe., © a srg JOSEPH GOERRES. .. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 
First Vice-President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Anthony J. Zeits, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jos. Schifferle, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and five members 
at large. 

Hon. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
pe addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


We are especially interested in a remark Mr. J. 
M. Keynes let fall in his address, delivered at the 
Liberal Summer School (July 30), when consider- 
ing the development of joint-stock companies. Here 
an evolutionary process has been at work in private 
concerns, bringing about the joint-stock company 
of diffused private ownership and salaried manage- 
ment. They have become a sort of half-way house 
between private concerns and public concerns. 
There may be thousands of shareholders in indi- 
vidual companies, but the active people are the 
financiers behind them. He pointed out that big 
business began to consist to an alarming extent of 
inside information between the insides. This was 
going on to an increasing extent, and meant that 
many of the advantages which used to be claimed 
for unrestricted private enterprise no longer ex- 
isted. He said “For one thing, he thought that 


_ the existence of diffused ownership of businesses 


by people who knew little or nothing of them, 
coupled with the tendency to monopoly, called for 
greatly increased publicity. One should be told 
what was going on, both in particular and in gen- 
eral. The traditional secretiveness of the British 
business man should be broken:down. ‘The share- 
holders were entitled to a drastic reform of pub- 
lished accounts and of the information which 
auditors might sign as representatives of the facts. 
The public, as buyer, was entitled to know what 
profit was being made. At present indignation was 
diffused because the public did not know what firms 


were making excessive profits and what firms were 


‘ 
re a) 


not.” ‘ t 

ae 4 x oe x 

We have frequently in these columns pointed out 
1e divorce between morals and_ business 


4 


which we owe to the Reformation has work 
evilly upon the worker. It is interesting, therefoy 
to see how thinkers, in their search for a mo 
equitable and stable basis for society, are travellij 
to a point where they may yet welcome the gui 
ance which the Church has to offer. “The publ 
as buyer, was entitled to know what profit w 
being made.” Here we come to the question 
the “just price.” For the poor, prices are a matt 
of hourly consideration. In trade today there 
no Decalogue. Get what you can within the boun 
of the law is the ruling principle. The Churel 
principles are far different. St. Thomas, the grez 
est of her theologians, has expressed the princif 
of the just price thus: “Buying and selling we 
introduced for the common benefit of both pu 
chaser and vendor, since each stands in need 

what belongs to the other. The exchange, ho 
ever, intended for the common benefit of bot 
ought not to impose a greater hardship upon o 
than upon the other party to the contract, whi 
should be objectively equal. But the worth of t 
article applied to human use is measured by t 
price paid for it, and for this purpose money w 
invented. Wherefore the equality of justice is d 
stroyed if either the price exceeds the comple 
value of the article, or the article exceeds the pri 
in value. Whence it follows that to sell an arti 
at a higher, or to buy it at a lower, price than — 
worth is in itself unjust and illicit.” (Sum. Thec 
PRS ak Su GN 


x * 


The claim that the public have a right to kne 
what profit is being made out of them will bri 
us to the question of the “just price.” Let us ho 
it will be realized soon. Without it being co 
ceded there can be no widely diffused econon 
well-being. The absence of it has made thin 
what they are. Look at our country today. “ 
use of machinery, the discoveries of science e€ 
abling us to tap vast sources of energy, an incr 
in productive power that sounds like a fairy tale 
all increases which, if distributed equitably, wot 
give our people freedom, leisure and opportuni 
beyond every Utopian dream. Despite it all, wh 
do we find? A million unemployed, the great n 
jority of our fellow beings struggling through fi 
at or néar a bare level of subsistence, while t 
few grow richer and develop a scale of luxury a! 
lavish living and spending which is without pr 
dent in our history. i. 

The Catholic Times (London) | 


We are all prone to take pride in the impro 
ments in machinery and manufacture, but the 
is a consideration in that respect which is of gre 
importance to all who are not so well off financi: 
as to be independent of such considerations; 
that is that all these improvements have. not 
duced the cost of things, but rather have incre: 
the cost of them. Looked at in that light, a 
certainly improvements at all? 


ote 


i] District League, a Highly Important Organ 
. in Our Movement 
thile Catholic Action, as the C. V. interprets 
«esupposes and fosters the interest and activity 
jadividuals, and while it wishes these individ- 
{to co-operate with each other in societies, it 
recognizes the value of the group of societies 
}. neighborhood or territory within any given 
In the last analysis the society is the first 
of affiliation of the C. V.; however, so strong 
ke desire of the C. V. for group action on the 
‘of the societies that, barring instances where 
ttate organization can be perfected, it permits 
fation only though the State League. At the 
» time the C. V. and the State Leagues urgently 
mmmend the organization and promotion o1 
phborhood or District Leagues of societies, thus 
iding a further instrument for co-operation in 
olic Action. 
me least that may reasonably be expected of a 
ll group of societies, say two or three or a few 
2, in a city or a rural section, is that they will 
ge once a year a general gathering, at which 
esses are held, by priests or laymen, setting 
ni Catholic teaching or treating of some ques- 
‘of a secular character from the Catholic view- 
Gatherings of this sort, at which delegates 
n1 the societies of a neighborhood, say a county, 
other interested Catholics assemble, which they 
1 with church services and which culminate in 
“Katholikenversammlung,”’ are regularly ob- 
ed in some sections, while in others interest has 
: lost in them. Such a development is deplor- 
, and, in some instances, could have been pre- 


i) 


her and provided an organization to promote 
e regular and more continuous co-operation 
ween the members of the societies. 

mich action would have meant the organization 
_ District League in its simplest form and with 
imost elementary program. The next would 
: been to enlarge the scope and purpose of the 
unization. Commonly, the District League in 


7 meetings. When these are held church serv- 
:are frequently arranged for; the delegates then 
vyene in business session, discuss organization 
ters, including questions concerning the State 
sue and the C. V., occasionally adopt a resolu- 
dealing with some problem immediately affect- 
pcounty or state, determine upon the next place 
meeting and adjourn to the “Katholikenver- 
rmlung,” frequently a truly imposing and in- 
ting affair. In these affairs priests commonly 
w a deep and sustained interest. 

n the city District Leagues the custom is fol- 
ved of arranging monthly meetings devoted to 
t might be termed “routine,” and to a lecture, 
setimes followed by discussion. Some of them 
ange for a winter program of four or five spe- 
Jecture meetings. Those groups that even ar- 
for study courses, as did the St. Louis Dis- 
eague at one time, went one step farther. 
‘ecommendation of the C. V. that appropri- 
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sed had the interested parties gone just a step 


| sections elects to hold semi-annual or quar- — 
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ate celebrations, of a public character, of the feast 
of Jesus Christ, King, be observed last year, was 
carried out in many places throughout the country 
by District Leagues; two years earlier, they also, 
in numerous instances, assumed the auspices over 
celebrations, with instructive lectures, of the six- 
teenth centenary of the Council of Nice. Some 
groups conduct an annual pilgrimage to a nearby 
shrine ; one has assumed the auspices over a Corpus 
Christi celebration in the open; some sponsor cele- 
brations of St. Boniface Day—all in addition to 
the regular features of instruction and inspiration. 


It is easily seen that the District League is ordi- 
narily given in a laudable manner to the promo- 
tion of religious thought and the spreading of in- 
formation regarding Catholic life and teaching. 
Further, its members are such an organized minor- 
ity as we have bitter need of, to present and lend 
weight to the Christian concept of life and to Chris- 
tian ethics as applying to questions affecting pub- 
lic life. An efficient District League, — especially 
when co-operating with other active Leagues in a 
State organization, can become—and some of our 
units are—bodies of the type referred to in The 
Week, published at Calcutta in India, under ‘“‘Com- 
ments,” in the issue of August 25, 1927: 

“What we have not yet realized in this country is. the 


great power organized minorities can exert on candidates 
and sitting members. The former can be pledged to safe- 


.guard our legitimate interests and the latter’s life can be 


made a burden to them if they fail to do so. Catholics 
have got the real power in many cases of tipping the 
balance: it is this position we must reflect on... .” 
When there is question of co-operating with 
movements combatting thé outcroppings of public 
immorality or of supporting or opposing city or- 
dinances or bills or laws of State-wide import, the 
District League is a most efficient working unit 
of surprising power. It may be stated as a fact 
that our State Legislative Committees receive 
strongest and most prudent support from the Dis- 
trict Leagues—be it in city or country—and from 
the societies composing them. The same holds 
true when there is a question of exerting influence 
in the National Congress. The units organized in 
District Leagues respond best; collectively they 
represent the sort of minority of which The Week 
speaks, and collectively they have the “real power 
in many. cases of tipping the balance.” Thus it 
would have been impossible, without the aid of the 
St. Louis District League and the parallel organi- 
zation of the Cath. Women’s Union, to exert, at 
the last session of the Missouri Legislature, suffi- 
cient influence to assure the passage of the Credit 
Union Enabling Act. This unit was ably seconded 
by the societies constituting the St. Charles County 
District League, the Kansas City League, and 
the Osage County units, accustomed to co-operate 


by virtue of a Catholic Day organization. Priests — 


and laymen and women, members of our societies, 
also co-operated effectively, but the Leagues sup- 


plied the backbone of the “organized minority.” 


Similarly the Leagues constituted a strong element 


in that minority which, several years past, suc-_ 
1 ceeded, in the face of a widespread and efficient 


/ 


- 
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fifdjority, to defeat various’ dangerous amendments 
-o’ thé’ State’ Constitution. In other States the ex- 
‘perience’ is sitnilar; moreover, in opposing’ the vari- 
‘ous bills providing for a Federal Department of 
Education, and in combating the contemplated 
Child Labor Amendment, the societies. affiliated in 
District Leagués retidered real yeoman service. 
These considerations, to which others could be 
‘ddded, suggest the power the District League can 
wield in Catholic Action, as well as the wholesome 
‘educational influence it can exert. For these rea- 
sons alone, if not for those concerning the value 
of the League to the State organization.as such, 
the. District League should be fostered at all times. 
The C. V. has; as Msgr. Dr. Jos.. Och writes, grown 
into: “a movement.” “The District League ‘js an 
wnportant. factor in this movement. 
icant cad 


Our Life Medibers 


: The new Constitution of the C. V. provides for 
it new kinds.of membership. -We may now have 
Life Members and SIGHTS Des Ben, What does 
this mean? 

-A. Life member is one who contributes one hun- 
dred ($100): dollars. So long:as he lives he re- 
mains.a member of the Central Verein without be- 
ing obliged to pay dues. He has all. the rights and 
privileges of membefship, including the right to 
attend all conventions, to speak and vote on alt 
‘matters. and motions, and to. be a candidate for 
office. In a word, he ee the same pesileges: ‘as a 
delegate. 

‘Besides this, he receives free:the ce journal, 
the Central Blatt and Social Justice, the. year book 
aad all other official documents. and reports. 

..What is done with the one hundred dollars? It 
sis invested, and the interest each year goes to the 
-Central Bureau. 
never be touched. Long after the death of. the Life 
~+Member.that one hundred dollars, will. be. working, 
and. ‘keep on working: as: long as the ies Verein 
will. exist. 

¢ Gan..a. better way Eh pees trnby one hundred 
(dollarsby any. of our members: be found than this? 
4Hheirs only,tog often waste their inheritance, gath- 


-ered by their parents in’ the sweat. of their brow | 
and.by thrift. and self-denial. 
dollars, will never.be wasted. It will bring rewards | 
- from, on- high, for it has been, sahpclaicn - phat i 


‘This one. hundred 


Pomachica! CHAT ys 68 tivity ond f ad 


_ + And: then, what. an. Honan to be on. this. list of | 


e ‘Members, The Life Member may be dead, 


2 Be 


noted that he has gone to a better home. 


: flowitig ino its being 
igh steal st yd “4 


The one hundred dollars .can — 


and those that read those columns are si 


-year after year his. name will be found. in the 
ear book asia Life Member, even though. the fact | 


ne hundred dollars is:not: very much money, even | 
those mn ets a. eos todest: “fortune. ie 


‘ Information ‘regarding Lifé Membership: will 
gladly furnished by thie: “Central Bureau. 


ree: 
+ 


A Heresy That Taints the Whole World | 


It was unfortunate that Rev. Dr. Muench’s | 
did. address on Nationalism, delivered in the G 
man language, was lost on a great part of the y 
Cart eg gathered in the .Metropolitan Theatre 
Philadelphia on August 21. While the subject 
most timely one, the majority of our people m 
still learn that the cult of Nationalism is but li 
removed from the cult of Caesar in which 
early Christians would. not participate, choos 
martyrdom in preference to. pay ng homage to. 
“divine emperor.’ 


How real. and widespread is the error, toe a 
Dr. Muench treated. in his address; and to wh 
the Catholic Union of Mo. devoted an excell 
resolution at its last convention (printed on-pi 
145 of. the July-August issue-of this journal), 
closing remarks of an editorial on “National 
in China,” by the critical.and learned editor of 
Buffalo Echo, reveal. ‘We expect before long,” 
declares, “an energetic encyclical letter’ from 
Holiness on the heresy -of., Nationalism. Such 
document is needed as- urgently in Europe ¢ ’ 
America as it is in: the missionary countries: of 
Far East,. for the heresy of Nationalism has: tail 
the whole world, especially since the. great war.” 


‘Its achievements are such that one must fear + 
erid' will’ prove the great: Austrian poet Grillpar 
to' have been a. prophet, when he declared: ab 
seventy years ago that the path of modern enl 
enment wended its :way from humahitaria 
through nationals: to: barbarism, i: i 


4 
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a) 
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What a Non-Catholic Paper Teaches 


The Christian Science M onitor, which-calls it: 
“AN ewspaper Famous. for Knowing What No 
Print,” not merely excludes from its. column 
dal and. crime news, but also idle gossip.. Of 
many of our Catholic weeklies can that mu 
said! Unfortunately all. too, many of them vi 
the worst type of country town journals in re 
ing personal news. Much valuable space is. 
mpl 
ing. On the other hand, the Monitor is ply eae 
claiming that, while its readers are always we 
formed, ‘ ‘their. time is not. Ships by, : 
do not count.” 


The editors of our ee ‘may, 
tend that their Hae we eect 
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gcever use he has made of it.. A Catholic paper 
ich devotes much. space. to paltry things. tempts 
lleads its readers to be wasteful of. the gift 
en, of. Furthermore, just as useless talk is 
close to evil talk, thus also is useless reading 
far removed from bad reading. 


telligent and Active Members Indispensible 
seems that the Catholic Social Guild of Eng- 
finds the path of its efforts beset with obsta- 
‘of a nature not unknown to us, ‘The Hon. 
etary declares in his Annual Report, delivered 
he eighteenth annual meeting, held in Ruskin 
rege, Oxford, on July 31: 
‘Ve must recognize the difficulties of our task, arising 
i the very nature of our studies. We have to influ- 
men and women who are more prone to read head- 
and to listen to catch-phrases than‘to think and study 
‘themselves. We cannot issue dogmatic pronounce- 
¢s on disputes, local or national, and we have not the 
hority to do so. We are bound in charity, to allow 
divergencies of opinion even among ourselves, yet 
are obliged in sincerity to write and speak - without 
nission to popular sentiment, and the social question 
‘ires a. constant .habit of detached thinking.” 
ontinuing, the Secretary emphasizes the im- 
eance of the attitude and action of individual 
abers of the Guild; of the men and women on 
firing line. He says: 
Jur point of contact, therefore, of truth aaa .error, 
front line of the Guild, must be a line of concealed 
ches with many bends and corners, concealed not be- 
€ we wish to work or live in the dark, ‘but because 
effective contact of the Guild with the world is best 
ad in the daily. needs and opportunities. met by our 
hbers up and down the country. They fight the battle 
n in obscurity and recéive little of the advertisement 
ch is so gratifying to’ the htman heart. We could 
‘many examples. These are the men and women of 
i front line and we must give them due share of recog- 
pn along with our contributors, tutors, examiners and 
hbers oi the Executive Committee, who are supplying 
sinews of war and directing operations from the rear,’ 
dar readers will remember similar retnarks hav- 
sen’ addressed to them in the columns of our 
rnal We have frankly stated that’ our move- 
t depends: on thé co-operation of our member- 
It is they that must propagate and defend 
: public forum the Christian Solidarism to 
1 the Central Verein is devoted. 
ee ee 


. 


‘First Parish Credit Union in ‘Misgouri 


r days after the Missouri Credit Union En- 
Act, placed on the Statute Books largely 
: the instrumentality of our State League, 
tive, the first parish credit union was 
Sry aj ppropriately the first charter for 


our ranks, 
Rev. 


St. Andrew’ s, 


on was obtained by one of the 


The Arkdnsas' and Texas ‘I, 


ing the plan atid voted''to''orgdnizé!d‘‘crédit union td‘’be 
known as St. Andreéw’s Credit: Union! . 

“The parish is well: known, for its welfare activities, 
and the credit union should be. a great, success. The 
Bridge extends hearty good wishes.” 7% 

The new society is doing well. Organized i in the 
month of July, at a time when, many societies sus- 
pend their meetiiigs, it has met regularly and now 
(as of Sept. Sth) numbers 65 members, men and 
women ; $325.00 has been paid in.on shares, while 
the loan committee is functioning. The policy ‘of 
éncouraging fréqueit small payments on shares is 
being followed. The parish is well organized, and 
this new unit will unquestionably render worth- 
while service to. the, members and consequently to 
the parish. 


A Resolution Concerning Organization 

The Muenster convention of the: Cath. State 
League of Texas approved of a resolution intro- 
duced by the “Committee on Propagation.” While 
the declaration applies specifically -to local condi- 
tions, some of the recommendations contained there- 
mimate. OLhaseneral character. dn the BpBioved 
form it reads: 


“We realize: that the -youth of oder is, the. States 
verband member of tomorrow; and we:therefore recom- 
mend that we make special efforts to induce the young 
men to join our societies, and that we make our meet- 
ings interesting and entertaining. We also recommend 
that district meetings be held on a large scale,. and 
that advance notices, as well as reports of the meet- 
ings, be sent to the Southern Messenger and the ‘quar- 
terly organ of the Staatsverband- (Verbandsbote). Every 
encouragement. should be given the Insurance Section 
and the establishment, OF the Proposed childrem S. phase 
ance section.” Bae : 


This declaration is the: more temarkible for the 
fact that it was added‘ to’ the’ oné ‘oi “The Youth 
Movement” - adopted by the C.. V. convention... It 
shows a desire to. adapt suggestrons of -that body 
as closely’ as possible’ to” ‘conditions | obtaining” in 
Texas. With the exception 6f the refereiice to the 
insurance. features, the two. statements. together 
might well be worked: into the Eager of ots of 
our " State bodies. gee 54 


Central ees) Tome Bund « > an 

"he CoV. oF Pennsylvania was able, . oe ek 
result of .an' extensive canvass and. appeal, to turn 
over $1628.42: to’ ‘the’. Fund, during thie “mon £ 
September. This is’ “the ° ‘jargest ‘contribution : 
ceived. for months. ‘The achievement it Mea 


not yet sent int ‘the: calilanity extpetted on “t 
make additional: efforts» among’ their mem 
others in their -tespectivé:téerritories. © 


tional contributions’; the latter. 
dit gs ee the gather 
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Director. Although the money could have been 
used for any other purpose, half of it was placed 
in this fund. One hundred dollars was raised by 
the Minnesota Branch of the Women’s Union and 
given to the Director on the occasion of the recent 
Sleepy Eye convention. 

Several contributions came from New York City 
(Local Branch of Central Verein, and Mr. Otto 
Yaeger), and Milwaukee (St. Joseph Society), 
and one, for $25.00, from Mr. Hy. Seyfried, 
of Indianapolis, Chairman of the Endowment Com- 
mittee, as a personal gift. A most encouraging 
development of recent date is the action of the 
New York State Branch of the Central Verein. 
This organization has decided not to rest content 
with the contributions, over $25,000.00, already 
raised, but to endeavor to reach a higher mark. 
From newspaper reports we learn that some of the 
local units have already accepted new quotas so 
that the decision of the convention may be put 
into effect ; in particular we read that the New York 
City Branch agreed to raise an additional $1500.00, 
of which one-half had been pledged before the 
middle of September. 

If this spirit would spread, this undertaking of 
the C. V. would soon be brought to a happy con- 
summation. 


Can We Continue to Assist This Archbishop? 


The Poona (India) correspondent of The Week, 
published at Calcutta, recently reported: 

“The great news of the week here is that our old 
Bishop, Dr. Doering, now titular Archbishop of Madystos 
and Vicar Apostolic of Hiroshima, is coming back to 
occupy his old See, from which the international war and 
its consequences have kept him for so long. As long as 
the war lasted, Rome did not allow His Lordship to resign, 
thus giving an object-lesson in the supra-national character 
‘ of the Church. When national laws had again made his 
return to this country possible in theory, his translation to 
Japan was published; and so honor on both sides, the 
Church’s and the State’s, was satisfied. All the greater 
the satisfaction on all sides, now that time has healed the 
national animosities, at a return of their old Father in 
God to Mpharashtra.” 

Writing to the Bureau on September 1, Arch- 
bishop Doering sends us last greetings from Japan, 
assuring us: 

“Nun, wo ich nahe vor der Abreise nach Indien stehe, 

darf ich ‘nicht unterlassen, nochmals Ihnen von.Herzen zu 
danken fiir alle grossmtithige Hilfe, die Sie mir wahrend 
meiner hiesigen Amtsfiihrung haben angedeihen lassen. 
Hoffentlich darf ich atch im fernen Indien auf ein 
Gedenken rechnen.” ; 
_ Whether the Bureau shall be able to continue to 
send Most Reverend H. Doering, S. J., mission gifts 
from time to time depends entirely upon whether 
our members will seriously consider the obligation 
the Central Verein, accepted when one of its con- 
ventions declared to make mission work a: part of 
‘its program. : 


it is easy for a paper to become popular. All 


es it has to do is to seize on every vagary of human 


entiment at the moment when it is getting strong 
Ip it 2 

, wise or unwise. Popularity is cheap, 
see emai ie. he Casket 


i >, eae 


along without regard to whether it is 


descent, “delivered the sermon on the 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Michigan State League Aims to Widen Its Scop 

The choice of Westphalia for the convention ¢ 
the State League of Michigan is significant f¢ 
two reasons. On the one hand, the State organiz;j 
tion, in the course of the past few years, had prar 
tically been reduced to a city federation, centerin 
in Detroit. The selection of Westphalia, situat 
in the neighborhood of Lansing, means that th 
officers of the League are endeavoring to quicke 
interest anew in a wider territory. 

On the other hand, Westphalia is a thriving agr 
cultural center, and the program of the conventi¢ 
provides for a special lecture on the “Agricultur 
Problem” by an expert from the Michigan Agr 
cultural College at Lansing. Thus the State Leagt 
is taking cognizance of rural needs and is endeavo} 
ing to offer guidance in meeting them. The aim 
and endeavors of the C. V. are the subject of at 
other address, while the transactions of the Phil; 
delphia convention naturally’ are on the progran 


N. Y. State League Convention Occasion of 
Encouragement and Action 

Introducing its report on the convention of tt 
State League and the Cath. Women’s Union ¢ 
New York, held on September 4-6 at Troy, tt 
Echo, of Buffalo, in its issue of September 8, cha 
acterizes the convention and the organization thu 
“A deep appreciation of the problems which affe! 
the interests of the Church and the welfare of 
country was manifested at the thirtieth annual cof 
vention of the State Branch of the Catholic Cer 
tral Verein and the Catholic Women’s Union, he} 
at Troy on Sunday and Monday this week. Whi 
the promotion of Christian Peace was undoubted 
the keynote of the meeting, other vital moral ar 
social problems were discussed. The organizatic 
devotes itself to the advancement of Christian idea 
and the betterment of social conditions, and 
devoid of any financial purpose.” % 

The desire of the organization to advance Chri 
tian ideals was evidenced by the addresses deli 
ered and the resolutions adopted, while its e 
deavors to improve social conditions were reflecte 
in some of the resolutions also. Both aims are 
be fostered by the organization and by the n 
tional body, chiefly through its Central Bureau, at 
therefore the action of the convention in rega 
to financial affairs of the C. V. and the Bureau, 
well as to the development of the organization. 
self, must be considered contributions toward { 
attainment of this two-fold purpose. Comme: 
tion of these endeavors was offered the delep 
from various sources. Speaking at the sol 
opening services on Sunday morning, His Lori 
ship Bishop Edmund F. Gibbons, of Albany, stat 
he recognized that the Central Verein was doi 
work of eminent importance in these days of 
and social injustice. The principles which ani 
it must find general recognition, he said 
evils besetting the world today are to be e 
Further, the Rey. John Place, who, thou 


ae eee eee ee 


§ in the German tongue, praised the Central 
pein for its achievements, referring particularly 
jae organization’s interest in Christian education 
Wits activity in the sphere of Catholic social ac- 
__ Again, the principal speaker at the mass 
hing on Sunday evening, Rev. F. X. Byrne, who 
iced of “The Catholic International Peace Move- 


i assigned to the members an honorable task 


(boring for the attainment of a Christian peace 


ween nations. Yet again, the Secretary, Mr. Jos. 
ilbrecht, was able to read, at one of the busi- 
sessions, letters commending the organization 
ji the Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency Msgr, 
aasoni Biondi, from Cardinal Hayes, Bishop. 
iam Turner, of Buffalo, Bishop Daniel J. Cur- 
kof Syracuse, and Bishop Thomas E. Molloy, of 
bklyn. 
patifying as were these commendations, the dele- 
3 evidently endeavored to merit them anew by ap- 
tion to the work of the convention, by planning for 
ee activity, and by availing themselves of the in- 
zation and encouragement offered by the reports, 
uutions, and addresses. Among the latter are to 
oted that of Mr. Chas. Korz, who spoke in brief 
ue mass meeting; of Mr. Hermann Ruff, of Troy, 
| congratulated the pastor of the convention parish, 
Lawrence’s, on the thirty-fifth anniversary of his 
ming the pastorate; of Mr. Joseph M. Schifferli, 
lo, who sketched the transactions of the Phila- 
fia convention, summarizing also the addresses de- 
eed on that occasion, the resolutions adopted and 
reports submitted; of Mr. Alois Werdein, Buffalo, 
hident, who also presided at the mass meeting, and 
outlined in his report the activities of the organ- 
bon during the year; those of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
mel, New York City, of Judge Phillip H. Don- 
’, Rochester, Dr. F. Schirp, New York, and Mr. 
aolas Dietz, Brooklyn, who discussed the resolu- 
3; of Rev. Albert Regensburger, O. M. C., of Syra- 
, Spiritual Director of the State League, Rev. Du- 
, and others. 

eports of the officers showed the organization to 
mm a flourishing condition. Mr. Jos. Albrecht, as 
ncial Secretary, reported that $25,000 had been con- 
ated to the Central Bureau Endowment Fund; in 
hcourse of the convention, however, additional con- 
tions amounting to $1,325.00 were received for this 
eose. Among the proposals acted upon favorably 
the convention were the plan to inaugurate-a cam- 
n for individual members; a recommendation to 
se the constitution, and the suggestion to arrange 
ypublic meetings, at regular intervals, in-all parts of 
rstate for the purpose of explaining the aims and 
‘ects of the organization. The annual dues were 
2ased to 10 cents. 

_addition to the brief address delivered in the mass 
ting, Mr. Korz, in the course of the business meet- 
, presented an interesting sketch of the pilgrimage 
e C. V. and of the audience granted the partici- 
’s by the Holy Father, Both the New York and 
cuse organizations offered to entertain the 1928 
ention, the former finally yielding to the latter. 
. officers, unanimously elected, are: President, Alois 
Werdein, Buffalo; Vice-Presidents, Adam Galm, 
oklyn; Peter J. M. Clute, Schenectady; Frank C. 
nlein, Rochester, and Wm. C. Hoffmann, Albany; 
. Vice-President, Jacob Fahrenkopf, Troy; Finan- 


er, O. M. C 
ed.a requiem for the deceased members 
tion, 
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Resolutions 


Adopted by the 71st General Convention of the 
Cath. Central Verein of America 


(Coneluded) 


Immigration. 


; Considerable agitation has been stirred up concern- 
ing immigration bills and the quotas to be allowed 
under them to various countries. While we do not 
approve of the present arrangement of immigration 
quotas as giving complete satisfaction or as solving 
the problem entirely and justly, we nevertheless 
strongly favor the present law with its quota arrange- 
ment rather than the bill now being considered, which 
would revert to the census of 1790 as a basis for com. 
puting immigration. 


The Farmer and His Problems. 


Recognizing the fact that agriculture is the basic 
industry of our country, and that upon the prosperity 
and welfare of the farmer the economic stability of our 
nation depends, the Central Verein has for decades 
past taken a deep interest in the welfare of the farmer. 

We deplore the excessive migration from the land 
not only because of the loss to agriculture that is in- 
volved, but also because the farmer reaching the city 
is often forced to join the ranks of the poorly paid 
laborers and thus helps, in times of economic depres- 
sion, to increase the number of unemployed, loses 
the advantages he enjoyed under wholesome rural con- 
ditions, and forfeits the independence and _ initiative 
which the farmer’s life offers. 

Recognizing the value of the assistance given by 
the Federal and State Governments in aiding the 
farmers to employ scientific methods in agriculture in 
all its branches, we advise farmers to avail themselves 
of this assistance and urge them to co-operate in ex- 
perimental work tending to increase and improve their 
products and to develop better marketing methods. 

Further, we favor such legislative enactments in 
matters of tariff and taxation as will safeguard the 
economic interests of the farmer in as equitable a man- 
ner as possible. 

We are furthermore of the opinion, that trading in 
futures stands in need of further control: that rail- 
road rates applying to the shipment of farmers’ prod- 
ucts in some sections of the country work an injustice 
on the farmer; and that, in particular, more extensive 
and careful supervision of grain elevators is necessary. 

Honestly conducted co-operative enterprises, founded on 
true co-operative principles, have proven of great: value 
to groups of farmers. Therefore, we recommend that co- 
operative buying and selling organizations be formed 
in small units, under the supervision of officers elected 
from the farmers’ ranks, and that such organizations 
be gradually developed. 

We recommend diversified farming wherever pos- 
sible, so that the tiller of the soil.may thus protect 
himself against the total losses which are all too often 
connected with one-crop farming, and so safeguard 
and increase his independence. 


The Flood Problem. 


The enormity-of the disastrous floods in the lower 
Mississippi Valley is not grasped by our people. The 
losses sustained are so colossal that the aid of the Govern- 
ment is absolutely necessary to repair them even in 
part. 

We therefore look to the 70th Congress to assist the 
victims of this catastrophe in an adequate manner to re- 
habilitate themselves, with the least possible delay, and 
to prevent disasters of the same nature in the future. 

Our Young Men. — 

The continuity of the Central Verein is dependent 
upon attracting the young man to its ranks; thongh 
difficult, this action is necessary to carry on the work 
so well begun by its older members, — oe 

Our aim has always’ been the organizing of our | 


a“ 
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young men into parish, societies..or, sedalities. The need 
for young men’s organizations is more imperative to- 
day than it. ever :was: -These young.:men’s societies 
under proper, leadership,. become, a source -of untold 
good. 

As a means towards attaining: these ends the Cen- 
tral Verein recommends:.thats::- 

Wherever local conditions Rermid. 
cieties. should be, formed; 

Where such _ societies | already at Junior, or boys’ 
sections should be formed in them to instire continuing 
membership. 


Where the conditions nated da ‘not permit such ac- 
tion, and where a men’s s society. exists, the latter should 
inaugurate a young. men’s and: boys’ section within its 
fold, or receive them*as members into the society. It 
cannot be urged too strongly that, whatever the local 
conditions may be, the, young men should be induced 
to join the senior “organization and take part in all of 
its: activities; it being ‘understood’ that these organiza- 
tions are urged to become members in the respective 
local, aistriot” or’ state ‘branches of the Central Verein 
if. they are not yet affiliated. 


Anoitleship of the™ Sea. 


‘Since Philadelphia is one, of the five ports of our 
country where, Institutes for Catholic Seamen have 
been established, we deem it timely to call to the at- 
tention of our members, ,and above all of those who are 
residents. of coastal regions, East, West or South, an 
international ‘movement. for the welfare ‘of Catholic sea- 
farers, appr oved, and blessed by His. Holiness, Pius XI, 
April 22, 1922, in the following, manner: 


‘With the certain knowledge that so noble an enter- 
prise; ably seconded. by. the zeal of priestly souls, both 
regular and secular,.will spread more-and more along 
the seacoasts of the two, hemispheres, and will gather 
a most abundant harvest of salutary fruits, the Holy 
Father is pleased to. invoke on it the. choicest graces 
of heaven and to. bless. with. special paternal affection 
all those who, by their prayers,.their offerings, or 
their individual services, .contribute to,.its final success 

- forthe greater glory of. God and. the spread of a 
Holy Kingdom among souls.” 
We feel all the more constrained to ‘urge our mem- 
bees to acquaint themselves with the ‘purposes and 
methods of this “work-of. deep spiritual charity,” as it 
is called in the Letter:.of His Holiness, because thus 
far only four ports.on the Atlantic coast of our coun- 
try, and New Orleans on the Gulf of Mexico, have 
Institutes for Catholic Seamen,.while 47 ports are pro- 
vided with 126 Seamen’s Institutes. and Clubs conducted 
under non-Catholic auspices. It would seem desirable, 
_ therefore, that we should. ascertain just what oppor- 
stunities for founding ‘Institutes. for Seamen may exist 
“in. those ports,- and, likewise: in cities on the Great 

Lakes, where they have not as yet been inaugurated. 
+ Such ‘would. be the initial ‘step.to be undertaken for 
- the purpose of premoting the Apostleship of the Sea, 

the only Society in’the Catholic. Church. which is de- 
voted exclusively to. the. spiritual and temporal -inter- 
ests, of seafarers, “who go. down, to:.the sea.in ships and 
do business in great waters.” (Ps. 106:23.) Further 
formation on the ‘Apostleship D of the Sea ay be ob- 
1ed from the Central Buréau | 


sponsibility of the Educated, Catholic, in Social Deion: 


e regret the fact. that. cae Catholic laymen, en- 
he benefits of a 
Sathyslic) ipeali ties. 


young men’s so- 


sroyremedy this unfor- 
* rts be se 


fs attendance at LCN 


her education, are holding — 


In this connection we desire to, express our gratifiea 
tion over the fact that courses of sociology and economic 
have been made’a part of the curricula of some of ou 
higher institutions of learning, as a means of offerin, 
their students information on social: problems and ¢ 
fostering in them a sense of social responsibility; an 
we indulge the hope that this development may becom 
general. 


Ss 


Resolutions of Conventions of State Leagues 


The resolutions adopted by the Akron conventio 
of the Cath. Union of Ohio are grouped under th 
following heads: Pope and Bishops; Patriotism ys 
Ultra-Nationalism; Kingship of Christ;  Prote 
Against Mexican Persecution; Education; The Sc 
cial Question and Civic Duties ; Catholic Life; S 
Boniface Celebrations ; Missions, The declaratio 
dealing with the Social Question stresses the im 
portance of study of this question, “founded upo 
the official utterances of the Church, in particule 
upon the great Encyclical Letter on Labor of Le 
XIII.” It favors “active participation of our Cath 
olic workingmen in all sound endeavors of orga 
ized labor, for these form a principal foundatio 
for a firm social order.” . Use of the suffrage © 
insisted upon, whereapon several paragraphs aj 
devoted to proposed sterilization legislation. “Ths 
read : 

“Since a large number of states have ‘enacted ia 0 
dering the sterilization of feeble-minded persons, we dee 
it our duty to raise our voice in protest against this fl 
,grant violation of the most essential rights of 
Though the State may for weighty reasons, expose «| 
citizens to the danger of being killed or maimed by. e 
mies in war, it cannot by its own immediate and dire 
action invade the very personality of its citizens unl 
one is guilty of a crime. Man enters life endowed vy 
rights which no created agency has given him and whi) 
must be respected by everyone, individual. or State, 
comes into contact with him. Man’s right to. himse 
prior to any other right save the supreme rights of Gc 
The State is in no way the owner of the limbs and 
bodily integrity of its citizens, The citizens, are. no 
‘the same level with the cows and horses which” are 
on the State’s experimental farm. — fy 

We therefore deplore the action of the States 1 
passed sterilization bills, and the decision of the Sup 
Court which sanctions them, as an attack upon the- 
sacred privileges of man; as an onslaught on the 
personality of American citizens ; as a first step tor 
complete State slavery. And we "gladly j join those o 
American fellow citizens who have already loudly 
tested against the revival of the most absurd and 4 Bs 
brutal claims of tyranny. 

We emphasize this protest in view of the fact th it 
danger has not passed of a sterilization law being a 
by the legislature of our gotate wot Ohio.” fe 


~ Additional chapters age the Resotitiol on 
hes 

Question deal with Catholics and public affairs; | 

tral Bureau of the C. V., its activities and its endo 


Education — ; 
Thal ute ae pee with this subj 
| eget of ~Gatholy pen tion 
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ther learning where it ¢an be avoided.” The last sec- 
in deals with the preservation of German traits and the 
iwman tongue, and reads: 

‘Although our youth does not speak the German 
ague, it shall be our solemn duty to instill into their 
mrts the traditional integrity and laudable customs of 
* race. We encourage the study of German, especially 
‘view of the fact that a knowledge of German is of vital 
yoortance in the study of the various sciences as well 
commercial life.” 


x * x 


The Troy convention of the C. V. of New York, 
aile endorsi ing the resolutions of. the Philadelphia 
myention of the C: C. V. of A., adopted declara- 
ms dealing with the following subjects: The Holy 
tther ; Mexico; The Social Question ; Immigration 
id Immigrants; Marriage, the Family, Education ; 
né Youth Movement; Charities; Reading and 
ess; Citizenship; Decadence of Morals; Central- 
tion of Power; International Peace, and The 
pntral Bureau. We quote: 


The Social Question 
We affirm the resolutions of our prior conventions 
the Social Question, and again earnestly recom- 
end the applications there announced, and impress 
our membership the need of giving these sub- 
*) careful study. 
The Youth Movement 
The resolution dealing with this topic deals with 
ttain types of educational and recreational undertak- 
*s for youths and young’men. It declares: We are 
2ply interested in providing for our youth means 
d facilities for clean and wholesome recreation. We 
thly recommend the establishment of _ recreational 
nt €s in our parishes or groups of parishes under 
oper guidance and. supervision. Hence, we pledge 
support and co-operation to our pastors in their 
s to erect, equip and maintain parish buildings 
summer camps suitable for social and recreational 
ities, free from the dangers and temptations of 
mercialized movements, which are so prevalent in 
fey and which tend to lower the physical, in- 
ctual and moral standards of our sige 
Charities 

again strongly urge our paletie hae to sustain 
ally missionary effort at home and abroad, and 
ster and support religious vocations. 
this connection we urge our members to familiar- 
mselves with the Apostleship of the Sea, re- 
og in the recent resolutions of the—Central 

The purpose of the Apostleship of the Sea 
-care for seamen arriving at our seaports and 
shores. It has received the approval and 
of His Holiness, Pius XI. As our state con- 
‘so fmany sea and lake ports, this charity- ay ee 
veri éarnest study and liberal supports } 


of Conventions Regarding the 
Bureau....-. «.- bec id 
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. endorsing the endeavors of ihe 


That tay Sr by the n 


ey: i 
i 
ne 
ap 
ae 


circulation: The-information by letter which it is willitig 
to impart on urgent questioris and other’ weighty matters 
should be more freely invited: 

“We urge our ‘members to- continue ‘vigorously their 
efforts for the permanent endowment fund of this useful 
institution. Each member, tod, shotild= become a sub- 
scriber for Central Blatt and: Social Justice, a periodical 
which is winning more and’ more recognition even: among 
non-Catholic: wacker and authorities ‘in the social field. 

Hie ahs 

“We call attention to thé: fact that’ aupernitods books, 
periodicals and other literatute, which the owner does ‘not 
care to retain, may be sent ’to ‘the Central Bureau 
which will forward them to ‘hospitals, prisons, work- 
houses, homes for the aged and other institutions, whére 
they will do much good, Prayer- books ata spiritual read- 
ing are especially in demand.”..-::::: 

The Philadelphia convention: approved of a de- 
tailed statement conimending: the endeavors of the 
Central Bureau. Té réads: 


Our Central Bureau. hes 

The exalted, enviable position which our Central Verein 
has attained and holds in the field of Social Action is due 
more to the work of the Central, Bureau than to any 
other agency of our organization:> >From a very small 
beginning the Bureau has spread its activity over a wide 
area of “usefiiliess. Not ‘only in ‘social education has it 
attained a respected and permanéttt ‘position, but als6 iri 
social practice, embracing numerous. and-involved con: 
tacts of human society. 

It has gathered and ‘preserved a creat of material, 
social, historical, and statistical, thus enabling it to give 
counsel, advice and assistance in thé many _ pressing 
needs. and. demands; not only of our own membership, 
but of others also. 

‘It is critically watchful and eae nats to coming 
events, oftentimes seeing their drift,- -importance, and 
dangers long before the attention of others is even: at- 
tracted to them. 

The untiring industry, the ‘“nselfish ence: and the 
technical skill of the Staff of the. Bureau have made all 
this, and much more, possible. It is they who, in: real- 
ity, have established our Fee asye 4 in’ the domain’ -of 
Catholic Social Action: 

And hence, we desire publicly to mocks how much 
we owe to them: and to mark our gratitude and appre: 
ciation for all they have done for us. 

But mere words of recognition, commendation, and 
gratitude, while pleasing to the ear, are not sufficient. 
We must show our gratitude by our works. We must 
at all times sustain the Bureau ‘staff and help them, not 
only that they may continue their work, but that they 
be enabled to spread’ it in ever widenitig circles; or, at 
the very least, to meet the demands of the times. : th 

And there is still another and more pleasing way in 
which we can- show our _gratitude and appreciation, ry 
making use, and much use, of the Conthal Bureau. is 
token of appreciation of théir labors will give to the 
staff of the Central Bureau more pleasure than would 
mere words. To -find that.we. are making use of’ the 
result of forward. Fah it nid desire- aos ane hey 
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anxiety from them, and not only lighten their labors 
but enable them to apply their energies more fully to 
the proper field of their endeavor. 

Ought we not, then, give a visible, emphatic, and 
concrete expression of our appreciation and gratitude, 
by resolving now, that before we meet again in conven- 
tion, at St. Cloud, Minn., in 1928, the Endowment Fund 
will have become a matter of history; and that by then, 
this Fund will have been collected to the very last 
penny! By accomplishing this, we will give a practical 
and real expression of our gratitude to our beloved and 
respected Mr. Kenkel and his co-workers at the Bureau 
for that which they have done in the past, and spur 
them on to do even bettet in the future, if that were 


possible. 
x Ok 


The resolution approved by the recent convention 
of the C, V. of New York declares: 

We heartily endorse the words and sentiments of the 
convention of the Cath. Central Verein of America, 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., in August, 1927; and we join 
in the expressions of gratitude and appreciation of 
that convention extended to the Director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau and his co-workers. 


Miscellany 


The minutes of the Thirty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the St. Joseph State League of Ind. and of 
those of the convention of the Cath. Women’s 
Union, held in Mishawaka last May, have recently 
appeared in print. The report, covering 18 pages, 
is concise, containing, however, the complete text 
of the resolutions of the conventions of both bodies. 

An important paragraph in the report, to which it 
may be well to refer from time to time, is this (cfr. 
p.8): “One of the principal topics under discussion Mon- 
day afternoon (May 16) was that of District Leagues. 
The State of Indiana has been divided into nine dis- 
tricts, four in the Fort Wayne diocese and five in the 
Indianapolis diocese, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Richmond, Terre Haute, New Albany and Evansville; 
South Bend, Fort Wayne, Lafayette and Hammond. 
Each district will have a competent chairman, several 
meetings will be held throughout the year. It is the 
duty of the District League to energize into action 
the resolutions of the State League and the Central 


y 


Verein,’ 


A recent communication from Onseepkans, in 
South Africa, demonstrates the value of our 
firmly established policy to supply the mission- 
aries overseas with Catholic magazines at regu- 
lar intervals. Rev. Fr. Jos. J. Eich, author of 
the letter referred to, assures us'that the read- 


_ ing matter sent him “was welcome and appreci- 


ated,” adding: 

“Much good can be accomplished in this manner, since 
these papers and periodicals change hands so often, and 
where.they.go good seed and good thought are left behind. 
Unknown and untold good is done in that way. So once 
more many thanks!” 


While Fr. Eich receives magazines printed in 
the English language, a Franciscan Father, Rev. 
Columban Nagele, at Changsha, China, assures 
us that the German monthlies sent him proved 


. erst value for the following reasons: 


he mail service between. Europe and here does not 


~ function well, while the American mails arrive regularly. 
_. Your reading matter is all the more welcome since the 


here contains chiefly Italian books, besides a few in 
Moreover, my forced vacation (Fr, Nagele had 


. 


‘charity of a prophylactic kind, one which will b 


ssion on account of the war) grants me | S€/V€S_ 
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A Little Heeded Middle Class Problem 
(Continued from page 209.) | 


every turn they are met with exorbitant costs: 
most of which require cash in advance. And finally 
there comes the most tragic spectacle of all: the 
patient facing the bill of his surgeon, made pennt} 
less by hospital costs and forced to the humiliating 
necessity of exhibiting his poverty, of begging thd 
surgeon to cut his price.” | 


While some who have studied the problem be 
lieve it can be solved through social aide a 
Mrs. Downes thinks otherwise. She holds tha 
remedy may be of avail for the laboring class} 
the people constituting the middle classes seem ti 
her, if we understand her interpretation of thei 
attitude correctly, too individualistic, or rather to 
little social minded, to co-operate properly in an 
ticipation of what inevitably comes to most 


ilies. “When he”—the man of the middle class 
writes Mrs. Downes, “thinks of his every ill, i 
terms of community illness, community problems) 
he will rouse himself to band together with hi 
neighbors and do something about it.” 


The necessity of such action is apparent. Th 
latest available statistics of the National Bureau o 
Economic Research show that 96.8 per cent 0 
the population of New York state have incomes 0 
less than $5,000 a year. “These figures,” say, 
the author of the article on “The Cost of Illness 
“become significant and thought provoking whe 
studied in connection with the cost of illness today. 


Have Catholics, and especially Catholic Societie 
such as ours, nothing to offer toward a solutio 
of this problem? <A group of women doctors i 
New York city, we learn from Mrs. Downes, ar 
planning to build in the near future a hospital s 
equipped and managed, organized and endowec 
that patients will be charged in accordance wit, 
their incomes. One hundred and fifty beds 
of two hundred—are to be set aside for the 
of people of moderate means; and the income o 
a special endowment will be used to reimbur: 
the hospital for the loss sustained for caring fe 
such patients at a price based on the individua 
income. A price charged to cover all extras 
include the use of the operating and delivery room 
anaesthesia, laboratory examinations, special d 
and special dressings. There will be fixed fees 
physicians and surgeons attending the patients r 
ceiving the benefit of the endowment. 


Evidently then there is a new field opening f 


fit those.to whom Mrs. Downes refers in the 
lowing statement : “the best medical service is avai 
able only for the very rich and the very poor. 1 
great middle class is not rich enough to buy ¢ 
best service, nor poor enough to accept charit 
Since Catholic Social Reform lays great wei: 
the perpetuation of an economically well 
_middle class, we have every reason to co 
selves with the problem the article or 
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| Aus dem C. V. und der C. St. 


ss Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 
Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
weeph Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender. 
Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
1as. Korz, Butler, N. J. 
. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 
. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 
v, A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 
iItholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IP. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Die Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
fragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fiir die Central- 
‘Ie oder das Central Blatt richte man an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


)Die grosste, tiefste und wurzelhafte Gemeinschafts- 
ith, der wir alle verhaftet sind, ist das moralische Ubel. 
sie Siinde macht elend die Volker.” Solidarisch im 
auldbewusstsein, sind wir aber auch solidarisch in der 
dosung, Die Erlésungsgemeinschaft ist Seele..und 
eimnis aller Gemeinschaft iiberhaupt. 

Heinrich Bleienstein, S. J. 


Nostra maxima culpa! 
‘ir das C. B. zusammengestellt aus einem Vor- 
trag des Caritasdirektors Nar, Augsburg). 
Wir Katholiken wissen und sagen, dass wir die 
re Religion haben. Wir miissen aber so sagen: 
rr Katholizismus ist die wahre Religion. Ob wir 
atholiken diese wahre Religion uns wirklich voll 
id ganz aneignen und in unserem Wirken Gestalt 
mehmen lassen, das ist eine andere Frage. Warum 
bben uns Millionen den Ricken gekehrt? 
x * * 
[Die ganze soziale Frage mit all ihren stillen 
d lauten Revolutionen ware nicht, wenn das 
posse Mandat der Liebe erfillt wurde. Der Ar- 
liter giebt in seiner nervenzerreibenden mechani- 
nen Fabrikarbeit ein Stiick Leben hin, ein Stick 
mele. Dafiir kann er gar nicht mit einem kalten 
lick Geld entlohnt werden. Er will und braucht 
eder etwas Lebendiges, Warmes hierfiir: die 
htung seiner Arbeit, die Achtung des Menschen 
iihm, ein gutes Wort, ein wenig Verstandnis und 
ge um ihn... Johannes sagt: Wer nicht liebt, 
r ist im Tode. Die soziale Frage und die so- 
le Zerrissenheit unseres Volkes ist wahrhaft wie 
n Todesbangen der ganzen Gemeinschaft. 
x * * 


In den ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten hiess 
5 Urtheil der Welt iiber die Christen: “seht, wie 
_einander lieben.” Und alle kamen und wollten 
esem Liebesbund angehdren. Jetzt mtssen wir 
der ganzen Welt konstatieren: trotz der uberall 
fgestellten christlichen Formen und Zeichen ist 
i zu wenig Liebe da. Darum gehen die Menschen 
ieder von uns. Die Liebe hatte taglich und jahr- 
in und alle Jahrhunderte hindurch so stark 
n miissen, das sie alle Lebensformen durch- 
en und bestimmen konnte. Das hat sie aber 
gethan. Wir haben zuviel geruht, wir sind 
tt gewesen, darum wird uns genommen 
was wir haben. Wir haben uns mit dem 

Glauben begniigt, mit der Blithe, und haben 
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zu wenig Sorge auf das Reifen der Frucht ver- 
wendet, auf die rastlos sorgende Liebe. 
2k * * 


Foerster erzahlt in seinem Buche: “Christus und 
das menschliche Leben” (S.219) von einem So- 
zialisten, der im Gefangnis gewesen und nachher 
wieder in eine sozialistische Versammlung kam. Er 
horte anfangs ganz ruhig den Revolutions- und 
Hassgedanken der Redner zu. Dann meldete er 
sich zum Wort: Kameraden, ich bin erschreckt da- 
ruber, dass ihr immer noch von euren alten Hass- 
gedanken erfullt seid. Mich hat das Gefangnis 
gerettet, sonst ware ich langst verriickt geworden 
uber eure Hassgesange. Als ich im Gefangnis 
sass, war eine entsetzliche Leere in mir; ich merkte, 
wie unterernahrt unser inwendiger Mensch ist. 
Der Hass todtet die Seele, die Liebe aber 
nacht sie lebendig. Je mehr mich meine eigenen 
Hassgefiihle anfrassen, desto verzweifelter wurde 
ich, Und ich.wusste nicht,:wann ich fiir das Irren- 
haus reif wurde. Aber ein Lied von Kindern, die 
neben dem Gefangnis sangen, hat mich gerettet: das 
Lied begann: Ich bete an die Macht der Liebe. 
Kameraden, das braucht die Seele. Es lebt viel 
Hass, es lebt aber auch die Liebe. Gott ist die 
Liebe: Seele, vergiss’ es nicht! 


Farmer redet Studienkursen das Wort. 


In einem Schreiben an die Wochenschrift “Der 
Landmann” vertheidigt ein Farmer, Hr. John W. 
Bruecker, Dundas, Wis., gegen Hrn. C. M. Klein, 
in Millerville, Minn., landwirthschaftliche Studien- 
kurse. Hr. Bruecker erklart: 

“Mit Hilfe dieser Studienkurse sollen katholische Far- 
mer zum Nachdenken angeregt und zum Studium angeleitet 
werden, damit sie nicht dastehen wie die Ochsen am Berge, 
wenn es sich um wichtige Dinge handelt und wenn es 
fiir den katholischen Farmer gilt, seine, auf katholische 
Grundsatze sich stiitzenden Ansichten auszusprechen.” 

Auch lasst Hr. Bruecker den Einwand nicht 
gelten, es gebe bereits zu viele Vereine. Er meint: 

“Wenn es zu viele Vereine giebt, dann soll unser Freund 
in Millerville mal damit anfangen, die tberfltissigen zu ver- 
mindern, Aber die Griindung eines wichtigen Vereins 
sollte er weder durch Sarkasmus noch durch Satire zu 
hintertreiben suchen.” 

Im weiteren Verlauf seiner Zuschrift an den 
“Landmann” weist Hr. Bruecker auf den Mangel 
an Kenntnissen so mancher Farmer hin, und dass 
es ihnen daher nicht moglich sei, die Marktkonjunk- 
turen zu beurtheilen. Unversehens gerath er dabei 
auf einen Gegenstand von weitreichender Bedeutung, 
den Terminhandel mit Getreide. Als echter Farmer 


ist er diesem Wesen durchaus abhold, und zwar 


mit Recht. Er verwirft. diese Erscheinung in fol- 


gender Weise: 


“Ich mochte auf eine Nachricht aus Washington auf- 
merksam machen. Im Jahrbuch (Agricultural Year Book). 
fiir 1926 wird berichtet, dass auf den elf sogenannten 
Hauptmarkten des Landes in einem Jahre uber 24 Billio- 
nen Bushels Getreide verkauft wurden (genau gesagt, 
waren es 24,604,867,000 Bushels). Weiss Hr. Klein, dass 


wir keine fiinf Billionen Bushels erzeugten, nicht einmal. 


den fiinften Theil von dem, was verkauft und verkozelt | 


wurde? Man verkauft nicht mehr Erntemaschinen und 


_ Farmgerathe als gemacht werden; weshalb sollte der Hum- 
_ bug weiter bestehen, dass man mehr Getreide varkauft als 
- gezogen wird?” oi. SEA hele. SE nied 


> 


So . 
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Es. ware allerdings :wunschenswerth, dass die 
Farmer sich ither die. Bedeutung. des, Terminhandels 
Klarheit verschaffen. -Uberhaupt ist es nothwendig, 
dass unsere Landwirthe .zu..eingehenderem Ver- 
standnis von Wirthschaftsfragen gelangen. Kluge 
Arbeiter haben langst. eingesehen; dass es weder mit 
Strikes noch anderen Mitteln'der Opposition gegen 
die, Unger echtigkeiten. des’ kapitalistischen Systems 
gethan ‘ist. Das Ubel muss an der Wurzel ange- 
griffen werden, und das.vermag nur zu thun, wer 
klare Einsicht besitzt i in das weitverzweigte System 
der Ausbeutung, das der Kapitalismus im Laufe 
eines Jahrhunderts itber die ganze Erde .ausge- 
breitet hat. 


Aus den Kreisen des C. V. 
Staatsverband. California erfreut sich der Mit- 
arbeit der Franziskaner. 

Die am 4, und 5. September. in'der St. Antonius 
Gamdindé | in San: Francisco abgehaltene 28. General- 
Versammlung des. Staatsverbandes: California be- 
wies wiederum das.-seit: Jahren bestehende, fast 
familienhafte Verhaltnis,.das zwischen den Franzis- 
kanerpatres: und. jenem. Verbande herrscht.. Nicht 
nur dass. die Patres sich rege an dem Wirken des 
Verbandes betheiligen, dass: sie an der Konvention 
selbst, an den kirchlichen Feiern und den Sitzungen, 
theilnahmen ;. .nein,~sogar: der Pfarrbote. der St. 
Bonifatius Gemeinde, “The Tidings,” vom 11. Sep- 
tember, berichtet an erster ‘Stelle Tiber die Tagung, 
obwohl sie, wie erwahnt, in der Antonius Gemeinde 
stattgefunden hatte. Dabei war die Mitwirkung der 
- Patres eine derartige, dass sogar die Schulkinder 
der Antonius Gemeinde sich an der am Sonntag 
morgen abgehaltenen Parade betheiligten, wahrend 
der Provinzial des Ordens, der hochwst. P. Turi- 
bius Deaver, das feierliche Amt, unter Assistenz 
mehrerer Patres, zelebrierte. Die Festpredigt da- 
gegen’ hielt der hochw. Fr, Stocke, von der Ge- 
sellschaft vom gottlichen Worte. 

Die Geschaftssitzungen der Konvention pahmeny am 
Sonntag Nachmittag ihren Anfang. Nach Erledigung der 
Komitee- Ernennungen wurde das Protokoll der letztjah- 
rigen Tagung sowie jenes der Quartalversammlungen der 
Direktorenbehérde verlesen, worauf mehrere der ange- 
schlossenen Vereins Bericht erstatteten. 

Der Sonntag abends abgehaltenen Massenversammlung 
ging eine kurze Andacht in der Kirche voraus. In der 
Versammlung begriisste der Vorsitzer des Lokalkomitees, 
Hr. Robert Karp, die Theilnehmer, worauf der Achtb. 
James Rudolph, Jr., Biirgermeister San Franciscos, eine 
kurze Ansprache hielt. Die deutsche Festrede hielt der 
Jesuitenpater Wm. Wallrath, San Jose, die englische der 
Franziskanerpater Bernardine. Pater Martin Knauff, O. 
F. M., verlas die -Resolutionen, die von der Versamm- 
Tung gutgeheissen wurden. 

‘Montag friih wohnter die Delegaten einem fiir die 
Seelenruhe der verstorbenen Verbandsmitglieder zelebrier- 
_ feierlichen Requiem bei. 
war am zweiten. Konventionstag ; die Sprachenfrage 
die eventuelle Ubersetzung der Konstitution; die 
fab des nachsten Festorts; die Wiedererwahlung der 
’ eos das Werben neuer Mitglieder; Be- 
te 


auf das “Central- 


_ grossen Theiles der Mitglieder beriihren, von 


Gegenstand der Verhand- — Dente Hochamt. 


er! eine ; eine an: die Delegaten und Mitglie- 


Fort. Smith’er Taguyg des Arkansas Vartan 
“die beste seit Jahren.” ot ae 


Alle uns vorliegenden Berichte iveeathen® ‘das 
die am 4. und. 5. September in-der, St. ‘Bonifatig 
Gemeinde zu Fort Smith abgehaltene . General 
Versammlung des Staatsverbandes: Arkansas « 1 
jeder Hinsicht erfolgreich war. Namentlich wa 
die Betheiligung starker als seit Jahren, zumal, de 
gut organisierte St. Josephs Verein von Fort. Smit 
umfassende Vorbereitungen fur -die Tagung » ge 
troffen hatte und seine Mitglieder sich mit.den vo; 
auswarts erschienenen Delegaten rege an den Sitz 
ungen betheiligten. Nicht wenig trugen anderseit 
zu dem Gelingen der Veranstaltung bei die Be 
théiligung des hochwst. Herrn Abtes von Subiacc 
des H. H. Edward Burgert, der das Pontifikalam 
zelebrierte und sich zu mehreren Sitzungen einfand 
die packende Predigt, tiber die Macht der Caritas 
die der Prior von Subiaco, V. Rev. P: Basil Eglofi 
hielt; die eriergischen Bemtihungen des Ortspfar 
rers, Rev. Peter Post, O. S. B., der auch fiir ein 
gute Frauenbund-Tagung gesorgt hatte; die An 
wesenheit und die feurigen Ansprachen des hochw 
A. Mayer,. von St. Louis, der zwei Vortrage, & 
Massenversammlungen hielt und ausserdem je zwe 
Ansprachen an die Manner-Konvention und «di 
Frauenbund-Tagung richtete; die begeisternde Ay) 
sprache des hochw. P. Placidus Oechsle, O. S. B 
von Altus, der tber die Konvention des C. V. 
Philadelphia referierte. Das alles verfehlte sein 
Wirkung nicht. s 

Anderseits hatten sich auch recht viele ileal 
von auswarts eingestellt. Und trotz der in Arkansa 
herrschenden_ schlechten wirthschaftlichen Lage, eit n 
Folge der Uberschwemmung, die nicht nur einme 
sondern stellenweise dreimal einzelne Flussufer heim 
suchte, bekundete sich eine lobenswerthe Bereitwillig 
keit, . weiter Opfer zu bringen. Hervorgehoben 
werden verdient, dass auf dieser Versammlung 
Rest des Beitrags zum Stiftungsfonds der C. St. 
der Héhne von $138.25, abgeliefert wurde.—Ausser 
erwahnten Vortragen und Ansprachen war fiir - 
Referat Sorge getragen worden, das Hr. Jacob Pp 
von Altus, tiber Wein- und Obstbau hielt. Hr, B 
ein junger Mann, ist “Demonstration Agent” der- 
ziichter-Vereinigung des Arkansas Thales. 
ranstaltung dieses Vortrages kam der Verband eir 
oft wiederholten Vorschlag des C. V. und der C 
entgegen, und folgte dem von den Staatsverbanden | 
Missouri und Minnesota wiederholt gegebenen Beisp 


diese Verbande nehmen fast alljahrlich die Gelee 
heit wahr, Referate ttber Fragen, die das Wohl 


mannern halten zu lassen. 


Sonntags fanden zwei Mascetiversanmalin een 
wahrend in den Pausen die Komitees ihre Ar 
verrichteten. Am Montag zelebrierte Rev. Ste 
Heinkele, O. S. B., Scranton, Kommissarius des V 

Die Geschaftsve lu 
wurden, wie iiblich, zeitweilig unterbroch 
Sterbeverein Gelegenheit Zu geben, sein 
zuhalten. Prasident Fritz ae Little 
nd erlauterte seine Jahresbotschaft, 

eee pearl die 
Resolution 
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»bfsteuer an den C.. V. bereitet dem Staatsverband 
1e Schwierigkeiten, weil er schon zeitig fiir einen 
ckmassigen Jahresbeitrag’ der angeschlossenen Mit- 
der—35 Cents—Sorge getragen hatte. 
sass die ‘Tagung in Fort’ Smith einen so zufrieden- 
lenden. Verlauf nahm, jist umso erfreulicher weil, 
angedeutet, dieser Staat durch die Uberschwem- 
agen weit erheblicher gelitten hat, als man in an- 
en Landestheilen anzunehmen geneigt ist. 


Kk Ok 


ser Sterbe-Verein, der alljahrlich in Verbindung mit 
Tagung des Staatsverbandes seine Jahresversammlung 
ult, that das auch heuer. Er hat tibrigens seinen Namen 
adert. Er heisst nunmehr St. ‘Josephs Benevolent So- 
* of Arkansas. Das “Arkansas Echo” bemerkt dazu: 
ss ist recht. Denn er ist in dér That ein tber den Staat 
erstréckender Unterstiitzungs-Verein.”—Die bisherigen 
wmten wurden wiedergewahlt. 


dJeutsame Tagung des Staatsverbandes Texas. 


‘ind schon die Jahresversammlungen des Staats- 
bandes Texas bedeutende Veranstaltungen, die 
durch Betheiligung vieler Priester und Laien, 
tuen und Manner;’‘durch einen Katholikentag 
inhaltvollen Reden, durch regen Gedankenaus- 
sch in den Geschaftsversammlungen und durch 
sstindnisvolles Planen fiir die Zukunft auszeich- 
., so stellen sie durchaus nicht alles dar, was 
ser Verband leistet. Auf der am-7. bis 9. Sep- 
hber .in .Miinster abgehaltenen Tagung konnte 
\-bisherige Prasident, Hr. Ben Schwegmann, viel- 


nr’ berichten, wahrend: des verflossenen Jahres - 


en nicht weniger als sechs erfolgreiche Distrikts- 
sammlungen abgehalten. worden, und zwar in 
sstphalia, Hallettsville, Selma, La Coste, Rhine- 
Hund New Braunfels. Bemerkenswerth ist 
mer, dass “viele Vereine, die sich frither damit 
niigten, eventuell einmal im Jahre eine Versamm- 
a abzuhalten, sich im verflossenen Jahre all- 
jatlich zusammenfanden. Zweige, die friher ein- 
im Jahr gemeinschaftlich die hl. Kommunion 
pfingen, sieht man nunmehr vierteljahrlich zum 
che des. Herrn treten, einzelne sogar Gfter.” 
sleich konnte der Sekretar Hr. Hermann Jaeckle 
‘den, der Staatsverband bestehe zur Zeit aus 40 
reschlossenen Vereinen, mit zusammen 2189 Mit- 
-dern. : 
auf Grund dieser Thatigkeit und Entwicklungen, 
denen eine gedeihliche Foérderung des Frauen- 
ades Hand in Hand geht, vermochten die Dele- 
<n sowohl als auch die Fuhrer der Generalver- 
amlung mit nicht geringer Befriedigung entge- 
-sehen. Anderseits hatte man aber auch, na- 
itlich fiir den Katholikentag, fur tiichtige Red- 
 gesorgt. Bei dieser Gelegenheit—am Nach- 
des 7,—fithrte Hr. Leo M. Dielmann, San 
io, den Vorsitz; die Hauptrede hielt» Rev. 
. J. Muench, von St. Francis, Wis., Mitglied 
. V. Komitees fiir soziale Propaganda, der 
alte und neue Fithrerschaft sprach. Den 
edanken der Ansprache bildete der Hinweis 
“Macht der Gruppe, die, von richtigen Grund- 
nd von fahigen Fiithrern und 
t, die dffentliche Meinung und 
n in weitreichendem Masse zu 


, 


_ bungen sich befassende Resolution an. 


_ Chas. 
|. Windthorst; Stellvertreter, B. P. Hoelscher und’ Ru- 

dolph Haas. Organisatoren, Hermann | aeckle; “Rev. 
-P. Leo, O. S. B., Windthorst; Rev. F. 
Braunfels. Den Vize-Prasidenten ernennt die Exeku~- 


beeinflussen wvermoge. . Redner,machte die.An- 
wendung auf den Central-Verein,. den Staatsver- 
band und seine Unterverbande, die “Gruppenfithrer- 
schaft” auszuuben vortrefflich geeignet seien.—Im 
weiteren Verlaufe der Versammlung hielt, Hr. H. TB 
Dielmann, San Antonio, ein Referat itber den, Ver; 
sicherungszweig des Staatsverbandes;. Hr., Felix 
Stehling, Fredericksburg, behandelte das. Thema: 
“Unsere Jugend,” wahrend Frau Martin. Ebest, San 
Antonio, iiber “Frau und Erziehung” sprach,“Chat- 
akteristisch fur die Initiative und..den Organisa- 
tionsgeist der ‘Texaner ist, die “Thatsache, dass ‘bei 
dieser Gelegenheit eine Kapelle:von 80 Mann. mit: 
wirkte, die Rev. John Nigg, O, S. B., aus: ‘Mit- 


gliedern der Kapellen voy Lindsay, Munster, 
Gainesville, 


Rhineland. und. Windthorst gebildet 
hatte. He | ys 


. ‘ “pe 
Der Eréffnung der. Versammlung am Nachmittag des 
6. ging eine Parade voraus. In der Gemeindehalle’ be- 
griisste darauf der Stadtschreiber, Hr. Joseph Wein- 
zapfel, die Delegaten.- In der am Abend dieses Tages 
abgehaltenen. ersten Geschaftsversammlung.. unter- 
breitete Prasident Ben. Schwegmann seinen: Jahres; 
bericht, worauf Hr. Wm. Kuehler, New Braunfels, als 
Prasident des Versicherungszweiges, uber. den Stand 
dieser Vereinigung referierte. Das feierliche Amt am 
Mittwoch Morgen zelebrierte der .Ortspfarrer :Rew:,.®. 
Frowin Koerdt, O. S. B., unter Assistenz, wahrend 
der hochw. George -Binkert, O. S..B., Subiaco, die 
Predigt hielt. Nicht wéniger als 22 Priester hatten sich 
zur Tagune eingefunden.: Erwahnenswerth ‘ist: 'u. a. 
dass ein Chor von 50 Stimmen unter Leitung des; 
hochw. Pater John Nigg eine Messe zu Ehren des Hl. 
Gregorius sang, die Rev. Gregor Kehres, OPS) 18k; 
Subiaco, komponiert hatte, und dass dieser an der’ Orgel 
prasidierte.—Abends boten Gemeindemitglieder eine 
dramatische Unterhaltung, wahrend-in den Patisen.der 
Kirchenchor von Lindsay und der Mannergesangverein | 
yon Minster Lieder vortrugen. Sead 


Rev. P. J. Schnetzer, San Antonio, zelebrierte; am - 
Donnerstag morgen unter Assistenz ein feierliches Amt: 
Unter den Verhandlungen des: Schlusstages der Kon- 
vention sind zu nennén der Finanzbericht des Sekretars 
F. Stehling; u. a. besitzt der Verband. einen Fonds 
von $2202.49, der ausschliesslich der Einwandererfursorge 
zugute kommt.~ Der Ausschuss fiir den Raphaels 
Verein emfahl, der Staatsverband solle fiir jeden Hafen 
im Staate einen Vertreter anstellen, der den deutschen 
katholischen Einwanderern mit Rath und_ That zur 
Seite stehen und ihnen die’ Ansiedlung. in Ortschaften 
mit deutscher katholischer Bevdélkerung anempfehlen 
solle. Das Legislaturkomitee berichtete, es habe. die 
Annahme einer Vorlage verhindert, die eine von ihm 
nicht gebilligte Vertheilung staatlicher Schulgelder 
zum Ziele hatte. Rev. John Nigg unterbreitete in Ver- 
bindung mit seinem Bericht als Organisator mehrere 
Vorschlage, die dem Verbande als Richtschnur dienen, 
und deren ein Theil der nachsten Jahresversammlung 
zur Abstimmung unterbreitet werden sollen. Die Kon- 
vention hiess die Beschliisse der Generalversammlung 
des C. V.' gut und nahm ausserdem eine mit der For- 
derung des Verbandes und der Organisationsbestrer 
Die erwahlten 
Beamten sind: Prasident, Felix ‘Stehling, Fredericks- 
burg; Sekretar, Hermann Jaeckle, San Antonio ; Schatz- 
meister, Franz Schmidt, High Hill; Trustees: 
F. Landauer, San Antonio; Paul Verfuerth, 


. Beck, New 


|. tive-—Den offiziellen Schluss der Tagung bildete det 


--abends,um 7 Uhr ertheilte Segen mit dem hochwst. 


Gute; spater wurde in der. Gemeindehalle ein .Film — 
- % : e . Ph. , ee . 4 


‘ 
m e  Maaerh Base 
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Verstreute Stammesbriider. 

Das Bestreben der C. St., unsere Glaubens- und 
Stammesgenossen, wo sie eine Minderheit bilden in 
europdischen Staaten, zu unterstiitzen, lost immer 
wieder herzliche Anerkennungsschreiben aus. So 
meldet uns der hochwst. Hr. Josef Gross, Bischot 
von Leitmeritz, unterm 23. August: 

“Nach meiner Riickkehr vom Katholikentag in Teplitz 
(heuer bereits der 3, in der Didzese!) habe ich Ihr gesch. 
Schreiben vorgefunden, das ich schon sehr ersehnt hatte! 
Aber ich weiss, dass Sie meiner nicht vergessen. Darum 
herzlichsten Dank.” ; 

Wenige Tage spater schreibt uns der hochwst. 
Augustin Pacha, Bischof der Banater Deutschen, 
aus Temesvar in Rumanien: 

“Aus vollem Herzen dank ich fiir das Wohlwollen, das 
Sie meinen hilfsbediirftigen deutschen Priestern entgegen- 
bringen, und wir wollen Sie recht gerne samt den edlen 
Absichten der 16bl. C. St. in unsere Gebete einschliessen.” 

Ebenfalls vom 25. August ist der Brief der ehrw. 
Schwester M. Edburga B. M. V. datiert, die der 
C. St. aus T. Severin, Rumanien, Dank sagt: 

“fur die grosse Giite, mit der Sie abermals sich der 
armen Missionsschwestern im fernen Rumanien erinner- 
ten und uns die eben erhaltene Gabe zukommen liessen. 
Unsere Lage will sich gar nicht bessern, Im Gegentheil, 
dre -heuer ganzlich missrathene Mais-Ernte wird die 
Theuerung noch um ein betrachtliches vermehren.” 


‘Biicher-Austausch. 

Infolge gewisser Erfahrungen des Krieges wurde 
in Stuttgart das Deutsche Ausland-Institut, Museum 
und Institut zur Kunde des Auslanddeutschthums, 
ins Leben gerufen. Mit dieser Anstalt verbunden 
ist eine Bibliothek, deren Hauptzweck Hr. Dr. F. 
Schottliander in einem an die C. St. gerichteten 
Brief vom 30. Juni wie folgt erklart: 

“Wir sammeln hier das gesamte Schriftthum, das von 
Deutschen im Ausland herausgegeben wurde, ferner alles 
Schriftthum, das sich auf die Geschichte und Gegenwarts- 
bedeutung des Auslanddeutschthums in politischer, wirth- 
schaftlicher und kultureller Hinsicht bezieht. Es wiirde 
uns daher dusserst erwiinscht sein, wenn Sie Dubletten 
Ihrer Bibliothek, die in irgendeiner Richtung unser Sam- 
melgebiet betreffen, unserer Bicherei zuwenden k6nnten.” 

So viel an uns liegt, werden wir bestrebt sein, 
dieses Ansuchen zu erfillen, Daher bitten wir 
unsere Mitglieder, uns alle entbehrlichen Biicher 
zuzuwenden, weil sich der von uns gewiinschte und 
geforderte Austausch mit anderen Bibliotheken 
immer lebhafter gestaltet. > 


Apostolat der Kleinarbeit. 

Unser Bestreben, was hier oder dort uberfliissig 
oder unbrauchbar, zu sammeln und ftir die Mis- 
-sionen nutzbringend zu verwerthen, findet immer 
wieder Anerkennung. So erklart der hochw. 
P. Anselm Romer, O. S. B., in Seoul, Korea, im 


Namen des abwesenden Bischofs Sauer: 
“Zunachst herzlichsten Dank fiir die Zusendung der 
drei sehr erwiinschten Bandchen von Alban Stolz und 
Mohr. In Alban Stolz habe ich gestern Abend gleich 
innerhalb einer halben Stunde eine Reihe von netten Stel- 
len gefunden, die ich recht gut fiir meine Exerzitien brau- 
chen kann. . . . Auch die beiden andern ebenfalls im 
Brief erwahnten Bande von Pesch sind gut angekommen. 
Auch dafiir herzlichen Dank!” 
+ SpE ‘=, or Re ® : 
é eutsche Karmelitinnen nehmen sich in San 


-mexikai 


cher Waisenkinder an. Bei | 
ad 


der grossen Anzahl der frisch eingewandert 
Mexikaner, die hier unter ungewohnten Verha| 
nissen ungewohnte Arbeit verrichten mussen, | 
die Todesrate sehr hoch, und daher wachst ¢ 
Anzahl der um Aufnahme in die Anstalt nac 
suchenden Waisen sehr rasch. Diese Thatsach 
und die Armuth des Stidwestens, erklaren fi 
gende Angaben, die wir einem Briefe aus jen¢ 
Waisenhause vom 27. August d.J. entnehme 


“Herzlichsten Dank und Gott vergelt’s tausendfach i 
die giitige Hilfe, die wir gestern erhielten, Wir konn} 
keine Lebensmittel kaufen fiir den kommenden Monat; | 
Sommer geht es ja manchmal so, weil die Almosen sp 
lich fliessen. Aber in der Vorrathskammer steht e 
Statue des hl. Antonius, und die Kuchenschwester | 
grosses Vertrauen in seine Firsprache. Jenes ist ja at 
belohnt worden, denn der Haupttheil der uns gesand! 
Gabe kam von Verehrern des hl. Antonius durch II 
Vermittlung.” z 


Beschlusse 


der 71. General-Versammlung des Cath. Cent: 
Verein of America. 


(Schluss. ) 
Einwanderung. 


Im Bundeskongress eingereichte Vorlagen zur 
schrankung der Einwanderung, und die darin in A 
sicht gestellten Zahlen der Einwanderer aus den v 
schiedenen Landern haben nicht geringes Aufsehen 
regt und zu lebhaften Erorterungen gefiihrt. Wahre 
wir nun die bestehende Einrichtung, nach der die 
wandererquoten berechnet werden, keineswegs als v 
kommen zufriedenstellend oder gerecht erachten, 
bevorzugen wir dennoch das gegenwartige Gesetz, 
der ihm zu Grunde liegenden Methode der Quot 
bemessung, vor der viel erOrterten Vorlage, welche 
Census des Jahres 1790 als Grundlage zur Berechn 
der Zahl der Einwanderer aus den einzelnen Land 
aufstellt. 


res 


Farmerfrage. 


Seit Jahrzehnten bereits bringt der Central-Ve 
der Wohlfahrt der Farmer ernstes Interesse entgeg 
der. Thatsache eingedenk, dass die Landwirthschaft 
wichtigste Industrie unsres Landes ist, und dass 
dem Wohlergehen des Farmers die Stabilitat des Wii 
schaftslebens abhangt. ‘ 


Wir beklagen die ausserordentlich umfangreiche j 
wanderung vom [,ande nicht nur aus Riicksicht 
die Verluste, die die Landwirthschaft durch sie erlei 
sondern namentlich auch weil der gewesene Farr 
in der Stadt so haufig) gezwungen wird, sich | 
schlecht bezahIten Tageléhnern anzuschliessen und 
dazu beitragt, in Zeiten wirthschaftlichen Niederga 
die Zahl der Arbeitslosen zu vermehren; und wei! 
der Vortheile verlustig geht, die er unter gesun 
Verhaltnissen auf dem Lande genoss, und die Un 
hangigkeit und Initiative, die das Farmerleben ford 
einbiisst. —— 

Weil wir den Werth der von der Bundesregi 
und den Einzelstaaten gewahrten Hilfe erke 
die dem Farmern die Anwendung wissenscha 
Methoden in den verschiedenen Zweigen der 
wirthschaft erleichtert, empfehlen wir den Fa 
sich dieser Hilfe theilhaftig zu machen und m 
Offentlichen Behérden zusammenzuarbeiten zur V 
nehmung der Vortheile, die die landwirthscha: 
Versuchstationen und andere Finrichtungen 
Mehrung und Verbesserung der Ernte, un 
Methoden der Vermarktung kénnen. durch 
hilfe ermoglicht werden. = Foret 
_ Ferner befiirworten 
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i Interessen des Farmers in moglichst gerechter Weise 
ischuitzen versprechen, 


dem hegen wir die Uberzeugung, dass der Termin- 
‘el sehr der weiteren Regelung bedarf: dass in 
sen des Landes die von den Eisenbahnen fiir Farm- 
ukte erhobenen Frachtsatze wungerecht sind; und 

im besonderen auch eine ausgedehntere und 
were Aufsicht tiber Getreidespeicher nothwendig 


‘rlich betriebene genossenschaftliche Unternehmun- 
,auf dem wahren Genossenschaftsprinzip aufgebaut, 
in sich von grossem Werth ftir Farmer erwiesen. 
hlb befiirworten wir die Griindung von Einkaufs- und 
aufs-Genossenschaften im kleinen, unter der Leitung 
‘Farmern, und den fortschreitenden Ausbau dieser 
me. 
joimmer modglich sollte “Diversified Farming” 
tfithrt werden, so dass der Farmer sich selbst 
1 Verluste schiitzen mOge, die nur zu oft mit dem 
wu eines einzigen Produktes verknipft sind; in- 
er sich so vor ganzlichen Fehlernten  schiitzt, 
-t und kraftigt der Farmer auch seine Unabhan- 
eit, 
Die Uberschwemmung des unteren 
Mississippi-Thales. 


aser Volk begreift durchaus nicht die verheerenden 
cungen der Uberschwemmungen im unteren Mis- 
ppi-Thal. Die angerichteten Schaden und Verluste 
so gewaltig, dass die Hilfe der Bundesregierung 
idingt nothwendig ist, um sie auch nur theilweise 
ver zu ersetzen., 
fir erwarten deshalb dass der 70. Bundeskongress 
eichende Massnahmen treffen wird um den Opfern 
Fluthen zu helfen, sich mdglichst rasch zu rehabili- 
in, und dass er weitere Massregeln ergreifen wird, 
yolchen Katastrophen in Zukunft vorbeugen werden. 


Unsere Jungmannschaft. 
»s Fortbestehen des Central Vereins hangt davon ab, 


die Jungmannschaft fiir unsere Bewegung gewon- 
‘wird. So schwierig das auch sein mag, so noth- 
Hig ist es fiir die Weiterfiihrung der von den alteren 
Kliedern in so lobenswerther Weise begonnenen 
itigkeit. 
; ist immer unser Ziel gewesen die mannliche Jugend 
semeindevereinen oder Sodalitaten zu vereinigen. Das 
airfnis fiir solche Vereinigungen ist heute grosser denn 
[Diese Jungmannervereine gestalten sich, unter richti- 
Leitung, zu einer Quelle unermesslichen Segens. 
ss Mittel, die erwahnten Ziele zu erreichen, empfiehlt 
(Central Verein, dass, woimmer die lokalen Ver- 
hisse es gestatten, Jungmannervereine gebildet wer- 
sollen} dass ferner, wo solche Vereine bereits 
lehen, Knabenzweige in ihnen eingerichtet werden, 
Kit so fir Nachwuchs gesorgt werde; und dass, wo 
;genannten Bedingungen nicht gegeben sind, wo 
ein Mannerverein besteht, letzterer in seinen 
sen eine Abtheilung fiir Jugendliche einrichten und 
> als Mitglieder in den Verein aufnehmen moge. 
Tir kOnnen nicht zu nachdriicklich darauf bestehen, 
, welcher Art die fokalen Verhaltnisse auch sein 
ven, die Jungmannschaft veranlasst werden soll, sich 
_alteren Verein aepasehticssey und an allen seinen 
rebungen theilzunehmen. abei setzen wir voraus, 
ie Vereine sich den betf. Distrikts-oder Lokal- 
andes oder den Staatszweigen des Central-Vereins 
edern, sofern sie noch keinen Anschluss haben. 


Das Apostolat der See. 

ia eine der finf Hafenstadte unsres 
denen katholische Seemanns-Institute 
, erachten wir es als zeitgemass, die Aufmerk- 


‘unserer Mitglieder, vor allem jener, die, nach 
den wohnen, 
Ifahrt 


en Worten 


se 


“In der sicheren Erkenntniss, dass ein so edles Unter- 
nehmen, in fahiger Weise durch den Ejifer priesterlicher 
Seelen, im Ordens-und Weltklerus, gefordert, sich an den 
Kiisten beider Hemispharen immer weiter ausdehnen und 
eine ausserordentlich reiche Ernte heilsamer Friichte 
einheimsen wird, geruht der Hl. Vater, auf dieses Un- 
ternehmen die herrlichsten Gnaden des Himmels herab- 
zuflehen, und mit besonderer vaterlicher Liebe alle 
jene zu segnen, welche durch ihre Gebete, ihre Beitrage 
oder durch pers6nliche Dienstleistungen zu dessen end- 
lichem Gelingen beitragen, zur hoheren Ehre Gottes 
und fur die Ausbreitung Seines Heiligen Reiches in den 
Seelen.” 

Wir fihlen uns umso mehr dazu gedrangt, unsren 
Mitgliedern ernstlich zu empfehlen, sich mit den Zielen 
und Arbeitsmethoden dieses “Werkes tiefer geistiger 
Barmherzigkeit,” wie es im Schreiben Sr. Heiligkeit 
bezeichnet wird, vertraut zu machen, weil bisher nur 
vier Hafenstadte unsres Landes an der Atlantischen 
Kiiste, und New Orleans am Golf von Mexiko, Anstal- 
ten fiir katholische Seeleute besitzen, wahrend in 47 Ha- 
fen 126 Institute und Klubs fiir Seeleute unter nicht- 
katholischer Leitung betrieben werden. Deshalb er- 
scheint es witnschenswerth, dass wir genau ermitteln, 
welche Gelegenheiten sich fiir die Griindung von Anstal- 
ten fiir Seeleute in den See-Hafen sowie in den Stadten 
an den Grossen Seen, wo solche noch nicht eingerichtet 
worden sind, bieten. Das ware der erste Schritt zur 
Forderung der Apostolats der See, des einzigen katho- 
lichen Vereins, der sich ausschliesslich der zeitlichen und 
geistlichen Wohlfahrt jener annimmt, “die auf Shiffe in’s 
Meer hinabsteigen und schaffen und arbeiten in vielen 
Wassern” (Ps. 106, 23). 

Die Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins ist bereit, 
weitere Auskunft tiber dieses Apostolat zu ertheilen. 


Pflicht des gebildeten katholischen Laien in der 
sozialen Aktion. 


Wir bedauern die Thatsache, dass viele katholische 
Laien, die die Vortheile hdherer Schulen genossen haben, 
sich von der katholischen Aktion fernhalten. Um diesem 
beklagenswerthen Zustand zu begegnen, empfehlen wit, 
dass Versuche gemacht werden, sie fiir die katholische 
soziale Aktion zu gewinnen, und zwar unter Anwendung 
der folgenden Mittel: 

Unsere Vereine und Verbande sollen Mannern dieser 
Art unsre Jahresberichte und andere, unsre Bestre- 
bungen erklarenden Schriften in die Hand geben. 

Ferner sollen solche Laien von Zeit zu Zeit bewogen 
werden, in unsren Lokalvereinen Vortrage iiber Fragen 
zu halten, iiber die sie zu referieren besonders befahigt 
sind. Gea 

In diesem Zusammenhang sprechen wir unsere Ge- 
nugthuung iiber die Einrichtung von Kursen fir -Ge- 
selischaftswissenschaft und Volkswirthschaftslehre als 
Theil des Lehrplans an mehreren katholischen Erzie- 
hungsanstalten aus; durch solche Kurse wird den 
Hérern Auskunft iiber soziale Probleme vermittelt und 
in ihnen der soziale Sinn geweckt.. Wir hegen die Hoff- 
nung, dass dieses Vorgehen allgemeine Nachahmung 
finden wird. 


Miszellen 

Fiir Freunde des Central-Vereins und der Cen- 
trale-Stelle mag das Bekenntnis des Prasidenten 
Hrn. Charles Korz in seiner Jahresbotschaft, dass 
nicht alle Verbande und Vereine ihre Quota fir den 
Stiftungsfonds aufgebracht haben, eine bittere Ent- 
tauschung sein. Die begehrten Leistungen sind 
klein und wiirden bei etwas gutem Willen leicht 
erfiillt werden konnen. 


St. Josephs-Blatt 


Eine yom Sekretir des Vereins der HI. Familie 


zu Union City, N. J. Hrn, Emmanuel ‘Drescher, : 


angeregte Hutkollékte zum besten des Indianer- 
Gebetbuches ergab $10.70, Hr.. Drescher be- 
richtetwbei Ubersendung des Geldes: 


“"Dié ‘Mitglieder des Vereins beweisen reges Interesse 
fiit Staatsverband und Central-Verein, und bethciligen sich 
an allen Bestrebungen, die guté Zwecke im Auge haben. 
Besonderes Interesse bekiindén sie fiir die  Missioren. 
Regelmassig werden atich alljahrlich die Flugblatter der 
C. St: Vertheilt.” fing 


~ An die Wahl der Stadt St. Cloud als Festort fur 
die: nachstjahrige Tagung des Central Vereins und 
seines Fratenbundes: knift Hr. Joseph Matt im 
“Wahderer” folgénde beachtenswerthe Ausftthrun- 
ED oa no na 

-“Tagungen in mittelgrossen Stadten haben sich bisher 
in jeder Hinsicht als die erfolgreichsten. bewiesen. Die 
72. General-Versammlung des C; V. findet, zum ersten mal, 
in einer :Kleinstadt . . ~ statt. Es ist das ein Experiment, 
um dessen Ergebnis wir aber-bei der ausserordentlich giin- 
stigen Lage der Dinge in St Cloud nicht besorgt sind. 
St.;Cloud, mit dem kernkatholischen Stearns County, wird 
einen Resonanzboden. fiir die: Generalversammlung abgeben, 
dass diese. einen neuen Hoéhepunkt in. der. Geschichte des 
Gentral-Vereins darstellen..wird.. Zugleich darf man hoffen, 


dass das. Vorgehen von. St...Cloud kinftighin die Losung - 


der Frage, wo-:.man die Generalversammlungen abhalten 
soll, erleichtern. wird. Die Zahl-der Grosstadte, in denen 
das katholische Deutschthum hinreichend stark fir die 
Ubernahme einer General-Versammlung ist, ist beschrankt, 
ynd, selbst in, giinstigen Fallen muss. mit . . . Schwierig- 
keiten und Hemmungen, gerechnet werden. St. Cloud wird, 
dessen sind wir sicher, den Beweis erbringen, dass sich 
eine *Generalversammlung{# seiner Kleinstadt erfolgreich 
durchfiihren lasst, dass hiér intensiver gearbeitet werden 
kann, die Wirkung.auf die Lokalvereine im engeren und 
weiteren. Umkreis. nachhaltiger und dass auch der_Ein- 
iruck auf die Aussenstehenden bedeutender ist. Es ist 
darum zu hoffen,.dass es nach der St. Clouder .Tagung 
leichter sein wird als ‘bisher,. ein. Unterkommen .fiir die 
Generalversammlungen zu finden.” ... at ea pa 


Das “Kath. Wochenblatt,” Chicago, nennt den 
am 15..Septemiber. aus dem Leben geschiedenen 
Han: N.:J. Kluetsch “een: der verdiénstvollsten 
détttschén katholischen’ Manner der Erzdidzesé Chi- 
¢ago.” Schlicht und anspruchslos, ein Mann,’ der 
am liebsten im engen. Krejse. Gutes wirkte, und 
zwar namentlich unter den: Armen ‘und. Verkannten, 
Ward ‘er sowohl vom Staatsverbandé--[linois’ als 
. gach, yotti Chicagoer ‘Distriktsverbaride mit deren 
ihrung.in der schwierigen Nachkriegszeit betraut. 
r,.leistete,,was er vermochte, ganz in seinem-Ele- 
meént aber war erin leitender Stellung im’ Vinzenz 
von Paul Verein, als Prasident des Partictilat Coun- 


-senverein, 
m eine 


CEN?TRAL-BLATT AND SOCIAL JUSTICE, ‘Ocroser, 1927. 


Books for the Historical Library 
were donated by: 


_ REV. F. SCHULZE, St. Franeis Seminary, St- Fras 
Wis.: St, Louis “Pastoralblatt,” complete set in 30% 
bound volumes, and one extra volume-containing the 
lagen of the “Pastoralblatt” for several years with § 
sheets of the “Caecilia”; Schulze, Rev. F., Manual of & 
toral Theology; Schulze, Rev. F., Homiletischer Leitiad 
Nagel, Msgr., St. Nicholaus Gemeinde in Wilkes-Ba 
Pa., mit Biographie des Verfassers; Faerbers Katechist 
und seine Kritiker;. Bishop. Schinner, Pastoral 
Souvenir of the Golden Jubilee of the Sacred, Heart Chit 
of. St. Francis, Wis.; Jubelfeier der. Alexianerbrudet 
Chicago; Zurbonsen, Golden Jubilee of St. Mary's € 
gregation at Quincy; Bishop Stang, Pastoral Letter 
Christian Marriage; Brunner, Th.,. Katholische Kireh 
geschichte Quincy’s; Hartmann, B., Leben und Wit 
des Hochw. F. A. Ostrop THE PROVINCIAL SECE 
TARIATE, St. Louis: Catalogus Patrum et Frat 
Clericorum et Laicorum Provinciae SS. Cordis Jesu OF 
in Statibus Foederatis Americae Septentrionalis, St. Le 
1927_JOSEPH HEINZ, Wichita, Kan.: Markert, Rey, 
S.V.D., Erlebtes u. Erlauschtes. Techny, Ill, 1926; Luth 
Leben u. Léhte; v.*¢inent Freunde > Wahrheit, N. 
Excelsior-Kalender, -Milwatkee, 19277 ; 


ett 


_ Books for the Géneral Library 

were donated by: -- - a a 

REV. F. SCHULZE, St; Francis Seminary, St. Frai 
Wis.: Oberammergau und sein Passionsspiel; Pastora 
ter of the Episcopate-of the’ United States on Mex 
Heiner, Franz, Konfessioneller Geisteskampf und Reic 
katholizismus; Denkschrift der Bischofe Deutschlands 1 
den-Kulturkampf; Wernecke, Dr. B., Statistik ireiwill 
Handlungen; Hohoff, Wilhelm, Warenwerth und Kap 
profit; Stufler, Vertheidigung Schells durch Prof. ] 
Clericus Rhenanus, Der. hl. Karl Borromaus und das Rt 
schreiben Piux X.; Martin,. Bischof Conrad, -Drei 
aus~meinem -Leben; Stamm, Conrad Martin, Bischof 
Paderborn ;.Bruehl, Dr. C., Die Jugend; Eberle, J.; De 
fundis; -Donders, Adolf, Pater Bonaventura O 
Schofer,. Dr. Jos., Lothar von Kiibel, Bischof y. Freib 
“Heiner, Jesuitismus; Maignen, Father Hecker; Mic 
Geschichte des deutschen -Volkes, vols, V. un. VI; Ka 
bach, Literarische Ungezogenheit; Hirtenbrief des deut 


8. Band: eiburg; 19) 
pe 913;' Buchner, Dr? “M ; 
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